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Whither Higher Education? 


[EDITORIAL] 


Are state institutions for higher edu- 
cation to supplant the privately endowed 
junior and senior colleges in the years 
to come as the public secondary schools 
of today have taken the place of the 
private academies of a hundred years 
ago? 

Many privately endowed colleges are 
having a very difficult time in competi- 
tion with the tax-supported colleges and 
universities. Endowments, once produc- 
tive, are not giving sufficient return to 
maintain desirable standards or to pro- 
vide funds for a progressive program 
of education. Nor is the future bright. 
Men of wealth who in more prosperous 
times gave liberally to these institutions 
have either lost their money or are 
struggling to hold what they have from 
confiscation. Should present tendencies 
in government continue there will be no 
men of wealth with accumulated for- 
tunes to make such endowments possible 
in the near future. 


In the meantime, state institutions are 
prospering at the expense of an already 
tax-burdened public. State normal 
schools which were, until very recently, 
two-year institutions for the training of 
elementary school teachers are now 
teachers’ colleges granting the bache- 
lor’s degree and in some states the 
master’s degree. Also, in a number of 
states there are more of these colleges 


than there is any logical reason for their 
existence. Many of the former sub- 
sidized state agricultural colleges have 
broadened their offerings to include the 
liberal arts and other programs until 
they are known as state colleges or de 
facto universities. 


Another trend of the times that is 
having an effect upon our privately en- 
dowed colleges has grown out of the 
present policies of unemployment relief. 
One of these is to demand the employ- 
ment of local applicants, more or less 
without regard to qualifications or fit- 
ness for the work. This is applied to 
the hiring of teachers, school architects 
and any who are to be paid from public 
funds. The next step is to employ only 
those who are trained in public or 
state institutions. 


Closely allied to this tendency is the 
application of state laws setting up stan- 
dards for the certification of teachers 
and others rendering public service. 
These standards are most desirable and 
necessary for the equalizing of educa- 
tional opportunities and for providing 
better qualified workers. But like all 
good things, these laws can be used to 
“level down” as well as to “level up” the 
general grade. To illustrate this point, 
laws for the certification of teachers can 
be stated in such terms and applied in 
such ways that it is very difficult for 
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any candidate to qualify who is not a 
graduate of a state controlled teacher 
training institution in that state. 

During this past year a man of fif- 
teen years of successful experience as a 
teacher and as a principal was elected 
to a high-school principalship in an- 
other state. In spite of his experience 
and his bachelor’s and master’s degree 
from a recognized college, the state de- 
partment refused him a certificate be- 
cause he had never taken a systematic 
course for credit in “practice teaching” 
under institutional supervision such as 
is given in the teacher training colleges 
of that state. This action forced the 
authorities to appoint a local, state- 
trained candidate. 

Twenty-five years ago and beyond a 
very large proportion of our high-school 
teachers throughout the land were grad- 
uates of privately endowed colleges. 
They were well grounded in the sub- 
ject matter which they taught. They 
had high ideals of service and wielded a 
wholesome influence on the youth of the 
land. Today they are not acceptable in 
many of our states. It has been the 
avowed purpose of these colleges to pre- 
pare intelligent Christian leadership in 
the learned professions and in commu- 
nity life. We do not like to believe that 
their days are numbered. 

The democracy and the freedom of 
higher education in America as con- 
trasted with state-controlled education in 
foreign countries has been our strength 
and our pride. We are now forced by 
law in many states to submit to “teach- 
ers’ oaths.” Propaganda of one type or 
another is bringing pressure to bear 
upon intellectual freedom by legislative 
groups. There is altogether sufficient 
evidence to make us wonder whither 
we are tending in American higher edu- 
cation. 

Jesse B. Davis 
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TO SMOKE OR NOT TO SMOKE 

Less than one-half of a representative 
group of 400 students at Stephens Col- 
lege, Missouri, smoke. A recent smoking 
survey made by the Student Health 
Council with the assistance of Dr. Wik 
liam B. Brown anl Dean Weldon P. 
Shofstall indicated that 45 per cent 
smoke and 55 per cent do not. 

Reasons why the 45 per cent do smoke 
fall under three points: the attitude of 
their parents toward it; their suscepti- 
bility to the opinion of contemporaries; 
and their opinion as to the harmfulness 
of smoking. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the smokers 
have permission of their parents to do 
so, but also 26 per cent of the non- 
smokers have permission of their par- 
ents to smoke if they want to. The re- 
maining 23 per cent of the smokers have 
been refused permission to smoke, and 
20 per cent of the non-smokers have 
been refused. | 

Of those easily influenced by others, 
31 per cent have difficulty in refusing to 
smoke when offered a cigarette in the 
presence of those who are smoking. Only 
2 per cent of the non-smokers have the 
same difficulty. 

Smoking is not determined by intelli- 
gence or knowledge for 54 per cent of 
the smokers think that the habit is detri- 
mental, 41 per cent do not think that 
it is harmful and 4 per cent do not know. 
Of the non-smokers, 48 per cent think 
it is harmful, 13 per cent believe it is not 
harmful, and 39 per cent do not know 
anything about it.—Stephens Standard. 
JCJ 

It is true that the junior college, a 
recent phenomenon in American higher 
education, has grown in numbers by 
leaps and bounds in the past decade 
or two.—Guy E. SNAVELY, Executive Di- 
rector of the Association of American 


Colleges. 
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Program of the Twentieth Annual Meeting 
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[Preliminary and Tentative] 
Tiger Hotel, Columbia, Missouri 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1940 


MUSIC: Christian College 
ADDRESS—“Welcome to Missouri” 
FREDERICK A. MippLEBusH, President, University of Missouri 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS—“The Next Five Years” 
Byron S. HOLLINSsHEAD, President, Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Pennsylvania 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT 
WALTER Crossy EELLs, Executive Secretary, Washington, D. C. 
ADDRESS—“Twenty Years’ Progress” 
JamMEs Mapison Woop, President, Stephens College, Missouri; chairman of 1920 or- 
ganization conference; oldest living ex-president of the Association 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ADJOURNMENT 
Afternoon Sessions 


LUNCHEON FOR REPRESENTATIVES OF PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Chairman: C. C. Covert, President, Northeast Junior College, Louisiana 
Place: Tiger Hotel 
General Topic: “Outstanding Problems of Public Junior Colleges” (Detailed pro- 
gram to be furnished) 
LUNCHEON FOR REPRESENTATIVES OF PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Chairman: FrepericK J. Marston, Dean, Kemper Military School, Missouri 
Place: Daniel Boone Tavern 
General Topic: “Outstanding Problems of Private Junior Colleges” (Detailed pro- 
gram to be furnished) 
VISIT TO STEPHENS COLLEGE 
Evening Session 
Place: Christian College Auditorium 
MUSIC: Christian College Students 
A DAY AT KEMPER, Kemper Military School Students 
MUSIC: Jefferson City Junior College Students 
ONE-ACT PLAY: William Woods College Students 
MUSIC: Moberly Junior College Students 
ONE-ACT PLAY: Stephens College Students 


FRIDAY, MARCH 1, 1940 
Breakfast Sessions 
PHI DELTA KAPPA BREAKFAST 
Chairman: H. B. Wyman, Dean, Phoenix Junior College, Arizona (Detailed program 
to be furnished) 
JUNIOR COLLEGE WOMEN’S BREAKFAST 
Chairman: BEULAH BEROLZHEIMER, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Illinois (Detailed 
program to be furnished) 
Morning Session 
REPORT: “Athletics in Junior Colleges” 
Spencer Myers, Athletic Director, Highland Park Junior College, Michigan; Chair- 
man, Special Committee on Athletics 
DISCUSSION: “Junior College Sororities—Pro and Con” 
Advantages: Miss HELEN FRoEtIcH, National Park College, Maryland; Chairman, 
National Junior College Panhellenic 
Disadvantages: Mrs. Gertrupve H. Farriss, St. Helen’s Hall Junior College, Oregon 
Discussion: Four selected junior college administrators 
MUSIC: Stephens College 
ADDRESS: “World Conditions and Their Relation to Junior College Education in the 
United States” 
Don Bate, former United Press War Correspondent, Author, and Commentator 
DISCUSSION: Three selected junior college administrators 
ADJOURNMENT 
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Luncheon Sessions 


12:30 REGIONAL GROUP LUNCHEONS 
General Topic: “What can and should our group do to further the interests and 
activities of the Association?” 
NEW ENGLAND 
Chairman: Jesse P. Bocuge, Green Mountain Junior College, Vermont 


NORTH CENTRAL 
Chairman: J. Rosert Sata, Christian College, Missouri 


MIDDLE STATES 
Chairman: Davw Pucu, Pennsylvania State College, Pennsylvania 


SOUTHERN 
Chairman: C. C. Cotvert, Northeast Junior College, Louisiana 


WESTERN 
Chairman: GARDINER SPRING, Chaffey Junior College, California 
Afternoon Sessions 
2:00 REPORTS: “Significant Developments—East, West, North and South” 
“The Graduates of New England Junior Colleges”—Jrsse P. Bocuse, President, Green 


Mountain Junior College, Vermont 
“The Mississippi Junior College Laboratory School”—Knox M. Broom, State Director 


of Junior Colleges, Jackson, Mississippi 
“Evening Junior Colleges in Chicago”—Rospert C. KEENAN, Dean, Carl Scliurz Eve. 
ning Junior College, Chicago 
“The California State Junior College Survey”— 
(a) Personnel Problems: Miss Grace V. Birp, Dean, Bakersfield Junior College 
(b) ba Terminal Curricula: JoHn W. Harseson, Dean, Pasadena Junior 
ollege 
(c) Vocational Terminal Curricula: Nicnotas Ricctarpi, San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College 
3:20 MUSIC: William Woods College 
3:30 ADDRESS: “Some Essentials in a Junior College Student Personnel Program” 
LeonarD V. Koos, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
4:00 VISIT TO CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
Evening Session 
6:45 ASSOCIATION TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
Music—Stephens College and Christian College 
Guests—Surviving members of St. Louis Junior College Conference of 1920 
Introduction of guests 
Recognition of state groups 
Greetings from United States Office of Education 
Greetings from Association of American Colleges 
ADDRESS: “The Junior College as I See It” 
Miss Maupe Apams, Stephens College, Missouri 
ADDRESS: “The Past Twenty Years—The Next Twenty Years” 
GeorcE F.. Zook, President, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1940 


Morning Session 
9:00 SYMPOSIUM: “Why I Am Attending a Junior College” 
Four minute statements by students of a selected group of Missouri junior colleges 
10:00 ADDRESS: “Teaching Dramatics in Junior College” 
Miss JOSEPHINE DILLON, Christian College, Missouri 
10:20 MUSIC: University of Missouri String Quartette 
10:30 BUSINESS SESSION 
Report of Policy Committee 
Doak S. CAMPBELL, Peabody College, Tennessee, Chairman 
Report of Commission on Junior College Terminal Education 
Rosco C. Incatus, Los Angeles City College; Chairman of Administrative Committee 
Report of Committee on Public Relations 
Mrs. Ciara TEaD, Finch Junior College, New York, Chairman 
Report of Executive Committee 
Report of Treasurer 
Report of Auditing Committee 
Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Report of Committee on Nominations 
Installation of new officers 


12:30 ADJOURNMENT 
7 Afternoon Sessions (Informal) 
Visit to be arranged to Kemper Military School, and to William Woods College 
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Junior College Patriarchs 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


Thirty-four educators, the majority of 
them junior college administrators, pio- 
neers in a relatively new but significant 
movement, met at St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 30 and July 1, 1920, in a “National 
Conference of Junior Colleges” which 
resulted in the organization of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. The 
conference was called by Dr. George F. 
Zook, specialist in higher education in 
the United States Bureau of Education. 


Now, twenty years after, as the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges holds 
its twentieth annual meeting, in Mis- 
souri again, but this time in Columbia 
only a short place from its St. Louis 
birthplace, it is of considerable interest 
to recall the names of this group of 34 
junior college “patriarchs,” the institu- 
tions which they represented, and their 
subsequent careers—both of men and of 
institutions. Fortunately a full account 
of the papers presented and the accom- 
panying discussion and a list of those in 
attendance are preserved in a United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin (No. 
19, 1922), National Conference of Jun- 
tor Colleges, 1920. 


Twenty-two junior colleges in 12 
states were represented at this initial 
conference. Of these only 14 institutions 
in 8 states are still in existence as junior 
colleges. Their names and date of or- 
ganization as junior colleges are as fol- 
lows: 


Alabama: Marion Institute (1919). 
Illinois: Blackburn College (1918), 
Joliet Junior College (1902). 





* Secretary, American Association of Junior 


Colleges, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


Iowa: Graceland College (1915). 

Minnesota: Concordia College 
(1905), Rochester Junior College 
(1915). 

Missouri: Christian College (1913), 
Cottey College (1912), Junior College 
of Kansas City (1915), Stephens Col- 
lege (1912), William Woods College 
(1915). 

North Carolina: Louisburg College 
(1917). 

Texas: College of Marshall (1912). 

Virginia: Virginia Intermont College 
(1912). 

Only five of the 22 junior colleges 
represented were publicly controlled— 
Crane Junior College of Chicago, which 
was discontinued in 1933; Detroit Junior 
College, which developed into the pres- 
ent Wayne University; Joliet Junior 
College, Illinois, which is the oldest ex- 
isting public junior college; the Junior 
College of Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Rochester Junior College, Minnesota, 
both of which are also still in existence. 


Of the 34 individuals at the confer- 
ence 30 were men, 4 were women. One 
of these, Miss Reid of William Woods 
College, acted as the secretary of the 
conference and was the first secretary of 
the Association, serving for two years 
from 1920-1922. All but six of the 34 
were representatives of junior colleges, 
in most cases the president, dean, or 
registrar. These six represented the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Washington Uni- 
versity, University of Minnesota, North- 
ern Illinois State Normal School, and 
the New York Post, in addition to Dr. 
Zook who sponsored the conference. At 
least five of the original group are known 
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to be deceased. Only two are in the 
positions which they occupied in 1920 
as heads of junior colleges, President 
Noffsinger of Virginia Intermont, and 
President Wood of Stephens. Five of 
those in attendance later served as presi- 
dents of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges: George F. Winfield, 
James M. Wood, H. G. Noffsinger, L. W. 
Smith, and Edgar D. Lee. 

Following are the names of those who 
attended this important conference, the 
positions which they then held, and their 
subsequent educational careers as far as 
it has been possible to secure reliable in- 
formation concerning them. 


BAINTER, Epwarp M., principal, Junior Col- 
lege of Kansas City, Missouri. Remained 
as principal (later known as president) at 
Kansas City, until 1939; now president em- 
eritus. 

Botcom, W. G., superintendent of schools, 
Rochester, Minnesota. Remained as super- 
intendent at Rochester until 1925. Instruc- 
tor, University of Minnesota, 1925-26. Su- 
perintendent of schools, Virginia, Minnesota, 
1926-1930. Instructor, Duluth State Teach- 
ers College, 1934-35. Principal, East and 
Franklin Junior High Schools, Duluth, Min- 
nesota, since 1939. 

Bowman, J. HALL, president, Meridian College, 
Meridian, Texas. No subsequent informa- 
tion available. 

Brown, J. STANLEY, president, Northern IIli- 
nois State Normal School, De Kalb, Illinois. 
Founder of Joliet Junior College in 1902. 
President Northern [Illinois (later State 
Teachers College) until his retirement in 


1927. Deceased, 1939. 
BUENGER, THEODORE, president, Concordia 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota. Remained 


as president until 1927. Professor of Latin 
and Art Appreciation at same institution 
since 1927. 

FLEAGLE, FreD K., dean, Marion Institute, Ma- 
rion, Alabama. Remained as dean until 
1921. Professor of Spanish, Davidson Col- 
lege, North Carolina, since 1921. 

Harmon, J. C., president, Cottey Junior Col- 
lege, Nevada, Missouri. Remained as presi- 
dent until 1924. Present address, 1424 
Ruby Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Hawkins, W. J., field secretary, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. Subsequent 
positions unknown. Deceased. 

Hitt, A. Ross, president, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri. Remained as 
president until 1921. Director of operations 
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for Red Cross, 1921-23. General mana- 
ger, Ward Investment Co., Pioneer Trust 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri, since 1923, 

Humpnureys, JOHN S., president, College of 
Marshall, Marshall, Texas. Remained as 
president until 1921. At West Texas State 
Teachers College, Canyon, Texas, since 
1921; registrar, 1921-23; professor of clas- 
sical languages, 1923-33; professor of foreign 
languages since 1933. 

Lee, Epcar D., vice-president, Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri. Vice-president 
1919-20. President of Christian College, 
1920-1935. With Equitable Life Insurance 
Co., St. Louis, 1935-39. Secretary Lee- 
Rowan Company, 6329 Wilson Ave., St. 
Louis, Missouri, since 1939. 

Loomis, Burt W., president, Marvin College, 
Fredericktown, Missouri. No subsequent 
information available. Marvin College no 
longer in existence. 

Love, F. S., president, Louisburg College, 
Louisburg, North Carolina. Remained as 
president until June 1920. Returned to the 
ministry in 1920 and has served pastorates at 
Wilson, Elizabeth City, Raleigh, and Wil- 
mington, all in North Carolina. Now pastor 
of Front Street Methodist Church, Burling- 
ton, North Carolina. 


McDoweE LL, F. M., dean, Graceland College, 
Lamoni, Iowa. Remained as dean and pro- 
fessor of education until 1922. Associate 
president and director of religious education 
of the Reorganized Church of Latter Day 
Saints, with headquarters at Independence, 
Missouri, 1922-38. Director of Religious 
Education of above church since 1938. 

MacKenzie, Davin, dean, Detroit Junior Col- 
lege, Detroit, Michigan. Remained as dean 
of Detroit Junior College (which became a 
senior college in 1923) until his death, 
July 16, 1926. 

Mituion, Joun W., president, Hardin College, 
Mexico, Missouri. Remained as president 
until 1920 or 1921. Now in California, ad- 
dress unknown. 

Mituron, Mrs. HELEN Lovett, dean, Hardin 
College, Mexico, Missouri. No subsequent 
information available. 

Norrsincer, H. G., president, Virginia Inter- 
mont College, Bristol, Virginia. Has re 
mained as president since 1920, having be- 
gun in this capacity in 1914. 

Raymonp, T. W., president, Mississippi Synod- 
ical College, Holly Springs, Mississippi. 
Left Mississippi Synodical 1923 or earlier. 
No subsequent information available. 


Raymonp, Mrs. T. W., lady principal, Missis- 
sippi Synodical College, Holly Springs, Miss. 
No subsequent information available. 

Rei, MartHa MacKenzir, dean, William 
Woods College, Fulton, Missouri. Remained 
as dean until 1923. Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, since 1923. 
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Ryan, W. Carson, Jr., educational editor, 
New York Evening Post, New York City. 
Remained as educational editor until 1921. 
Professor of education, Swarthmore College, 
1921-30. Director of education, United 
States Indian Service, 1930-36. Staff Asso- 
ciate, Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, since 1936. Also editor 
of Progressive Education since 1939. 

SERENA, JOSEPH A., president, William Woods 
College, Fulton, Missouri. Remained as 
president until 1921. Subsequently presi- 
dent of Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College and of Bethany College, West Vir- 
ginia and pastor, First Christian Church, 
Enid, Oklahoma. Retired, 1939, and now 
living at Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

SuumwaAY, Roya R., professor, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Chair- 
man of the University Committee on Rela- 
tions of the University to Other Institutions 
of Learning in 1920, and ever since. Still at 
University of Minnesota as professor of 
mathematics and assistant dean of the Col- 
lege of Science, Literature, and Arts. Secre- 
tary of the Minnesota Junior College Deans 
Association, 1930-37. 

SmitH, C. E., professor and registrar, Black- 
burn College, Carlinville, Illinois. Remained 
at Blackburn College until death in 1924. 

SmitH, L. W., superintendent, Joliet Junior 
College, Joliet, Illinois. Remained as su- 
perintendent until 1928. Superintendent of 
schools, Berkeley, California, 1928-36. Direc- 
tor, American College Bureau, Chicago, 
since 1936. 

STEPHENS, E. W., president board of curators, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. Re- 
mained as president until his death in 1930. 


StewartT, C. S., instructor, Crane Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois. Remained at Crane 
until its discontinuance in 1933. Instructor 
in English, Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
1934-39. Retired 1939. Present address, 
1211 Des Plaines Avenue, Des Plaines, Il. 


TEMPLIN, LucinDA DE L., dean, Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Missouri. Remained as 
dean until 1924. Principal, Radford School 
for Girls, E] Paso, Texas, since 1926. 

THompson, Ricwarp R., president, Crescent 
College, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. Re- 
mained as president until 1923. No subse- 
quent information available. 


WinFieELp, Georce F., president, Wesley Col- 
lege, Greenville, Texas. Remained as presi- 
dent until 1923. President, Lon Morris 
College, Texas, 1923-28. President, Whit- 
worth College and associate president, Mill- 
saps-Whitworth College System, 1928 to 
1938, when the Whitworth unit was discon- 
tinued. Pastor of Methodist church in Mis- 
sissippi, since 1938. 

Woop, James M., president, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. Has remained as pres- 
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ident since 1920, having begun in this ca- 
pacity in 1912. 

Wynn, W. T., professor, Middle Tennessee 
Normal School, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Remained as professor and registrar, 1920- 
25. Head of the department of English, 
Georgia State College for Women, since 
1925. Also dean same college, 1929-33. 

Zook, GEORGE F., specialist in higher educa- 
tion, United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Remained as specialist 
until 1925. President, University of Akron, 
1925-33. United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1933-34. 
President, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., since 1934. 

Papers were presented at the confer- 


ence as follows: “The Function of the 
Junior College,” James M. Wood; “Ad- 
vantages of the Junior College,” John 
W. Million; “Denominational Education 
and the Junior College Movement,” G. 
F. Winfield; “Military Schools as Junior 
Colleges,” Fred K. Fleagle; “The Admin- 
istration and Control of Public Junior 
Colleges,” Edward M. Bainter; “Voca- 
tionalizing the Junior College,” Merton 
E. Hill, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, 
California (in absentia); “The Growth 
and Development of Junior Colleges in 
the United States,” J. Stanley Brown; 
“Problems of the Public Junior Col- 
lege,” David MacKenzie; “The Curricu- 
lum of the Junior College,” F. M. Mc- 
Dowell; and “Junior Colleges as Com- 
pletion Schools,” Charles S. Stewart. 

At the close of the meeting a tempo- 
rary organization was formed with the 
following officers: President, David 
MacKenzie; vice-president, T. W. Ray- 
mond; secretary-treasurer, Martha Mc- 
Kenzie Reid. The following committees 
were provided for: (1) Constitution and 
by-laws, (2) standards of junior col- 
leges, and (3) junior college curriculum. 
Initial dues of $5 per institution were 
voted and it was decided to hold the 
next meeting, which was later designated 
as the “First Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges,” at Chicago, February 16 and 
17, 1921. 











_ 
Can Propaganda Analysis Be Taught? 


GEORGE C. BOOTH* 


OUR years ago Dr. Will French, at that 

time superintendent of schools in 
Long Beach, but now on the faculty of 
Columbia University; Dr. John L. 
Lounsbury, principal of the Long Beach 
Junior College; Mrs. Elinor Wallace 
Hiatt, head of the English department; 
and the author collaborated to outline a 
course in Newspaper Interpretation. The 
subject was set up as a five unit, non- 
college credit study for the benefit of any 
student who should elect it. 


At the end of four years of experi- 
mentation in teaching newspaper inter- 
pretation in the junior college we have 
arrived at the conclusion that specific 
values are gained by the students. These 
values include an appreciation of the 
better newspapers, a critical viewpoint 
towards sensational and emotional sto- 
ries, and a healthy skepticism towards 
foreign news in the press. By making 
the student conscious of the contradic- 
tions that are frequently found in news- 
papers, if watched closely over a period 
of time, he learns to compare one paper 
with another, and is not swept off his 
feet by wild and unvalidated stories in 
one journal. 


The term’s work is divided into three 
units. During the first third the students 
study the background of European news, 
during the second third they inquire into 
all phases of propaganda techniques, 
and during the third they apply them- 
selves directly to the newspaper and in- 
terpret the daily reports and pick out 





*Instructor in Journalism, Long Beach 
Junior College, Long Beach, California. 


obvious distortions, overemphases, and 
news biases. 

Study of European news background 
consists of a class saturation in journal- 
ists’ memoirs, student reports, constant 
map study, newspaper reading, and 
short discussions by the teacher on news 
gathering associations, control and 
ownership of the world’s cables, and a 
brief survey of the governmental forms 
of Europe. The student reads and re- 
ports on one book every three weeks, 
Most of the teacher’s presentation comes 
as the answer to spontaneous questions 
that arise during student reports or dis- 
cussions. 


The books read are not technical or 
heavy, but are, in general, books written 
by correspondents who weave in Euro- 
pean politics and history with a thread 
of narrative woven from their own ex- 
periences. This type of book is un- 
failingly popular with students and 
serves the double purpose of giving them 
an introduction to foreign affairs and 
arousing their desires to further their 
study of history. Some of the books on 
the reading list are: The Autobiography 
of Lincoln Steffens, Personal History of 
Vincent Sheean, I Change Worlds, by 
Anna Louise Strong; I! Write as I 
Please, by Walter Duranty; Inside Eu- 
rope, by John Gunther; And Fear Came, 
by John Whitaker; Days of Our Years, 
by Pierre Van Paassen; and With My 
Own Eyes, by Frederick Palmer. 

In the classroom are maps, news- 
papers, magazines, and reference books. 
The outlay for all of the paraphernalia 
is almost nothing as its gathering is co- 
operative. A world map came from the 
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Long Beach Audio-Visual department. 
Other maps were furnished by the Stu- 
dents from Sunday supplements, from 
the National Geographic, and from one 
of the oil companies. Many small maps 
ef important sectors of Europe were 
clipped from newspapers or magazines, 
pasted on cardboard, and displayed on 
the wall or bulletin board. Two daily 
papers are furnished by the board of 
education. They are the New York 
Post and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Copies of the Christian Science Monitor 
are brought to school by students. 


With this material available, the stu- 
dent absorbs the feel of Europe. When- 
ever a report is given, the places men- 
tioned are pointed out on the map, for 
students, like adults, have but a hazy 
idea of geography. Occasionally a short 
quiz on geography keeps the class alert. 
By the end of six weeks the student has 
a feeling of friendliness and familiarity 
for Europe and is ready to attack the 
problem of news distortion. 


News distortion takes the form of 
propaganda, censorship, and the bias 
of newspaper owners, editors, and re- 
porters. During the period of work on 
this unit the routine is practically the 
same as detailed for news background. 
Now, however, the books read and re- 
ported on are those dealing with news 
control. A few books typical of the 
class are: Will Irwin’s Propaganda and 
the News, O. W. Reigel’s Mobilizing for 
Chaos, Sir Arthur Ponsonby’s Falsehood 
in Wartime, J. D. Squires’ British Pro- 
paganda at Home and in the United 
States from 1914-1917, George Seldes’ 
You Can’t Print That, and Eugene 
Young’s Looking Behind the Censor- 
ships. 

One of the most interesting and, ap- 
parently, valuable phases of propaganda 
technique has been a perusal of cartoons 
and placards used during the last world 
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war. In general the students were skep- 
tical of descriptions of such material, 
feeling that atrocity stories such as the 
Belgian babies having their hands cut 
off were simply figures of speech. Re- 
produttions of such material in Laurence 
Stallings’ Photographic History of the 
First World War proved highly interest- 
ing. The town library fortunately had 
the three-volume set of Raemaeker’s 
Cartoon History of the World War which 
was perused thoroughly by the group. 
Students were assigned the task of un- 
earthing old copies of wartime maga- 
zines which they did successfully and 
contributed more evidence of the mental 
aberrations caused by war hysteria. 


During the final third of the term the 
members of the class had two projects, 
preparation of a scrapbook showing in- 
accuracies, falsifications, biased presen- 
tation, and propaganda; and the writing 
of a term paper on some aspect of news 
distortion. 


Scrapbook preparation gives the stu- 
dent a chance to show whether there 
has been any “transfer of training” from 
the preliminary work. Interest and ac- 
tivity have never been lacking through- 
out the time this work was going for- 
ward. Most of the class period is given 
over to searching for evidence in the 
pictures, headlines, and cartoons. Even 
the funny papers have been exploited by 
certain of the snippers. One of the 
choicest bits of research occurred during 
the Spanish Civil war. One of the young 
men found a picture in a paper owned 
by a well-known individual not over 
scrupulous in his methods of arousing 
reader interest. This particular shot af- 
fected to show an orphan child starving 
and bloated in Spain. The student pro- 
duced Stallings’ Photographic History 
and turned up the identical picture show- 
ing the child a victim of starvation in 
Russia in 1918! 
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All of the propaganda devices made 
famous by the Institute of Propaganda 
Analysis are spotted and bagged. In the 
days of the Spanish Civil war it was a 
simple matter to tab “name-calling.” Cer- 
tain papers referred to government 
forces as “Reds,” other papers denomi- 
nated them as “loyalists.” Franco’s 
forces were “rebels” in certain papers 
and “nationalists” in others. The “trans- 
fer” device was evident in stories and 
pictures that identified one force with 
a high type of religious activity. A 
moving-picture that used “flag waving” 
to whip up box office receipts came in 
for almost unanimous attention. One 
girl spotted a gasoline advertisement that 
contained a comic strip showing “our 
hero” capturing a spy, who was un- 
deniably Japanese, by the use of the 
right kind of gasoline. 


Headlines are marked which make 
statements that are not substantiated in 
the story that follows. Color words and 
editorializing statements are underlined. 
In the present conflict in Europe the 
best find to date has been a paper with 
a two-line banner head across page one 
telling of the doings of the seized steamer 
“City of Flint.’ On page 12 of the 
same issue is a story stating that the 
British have seized a number of Ameri- 
can ships but that the British censorship 
will not pass such stories, therefore 
American papers have no news about 
British captures. 


Term papers are on specific phases of 
press control, censorship, or propaganda. 
Sample titles chosen at random from 
papers turned in are: “The Censors are 
Busy,” “Censorship of Foreign News,” 
“The Press in Germany,” and “Propa- 
ganda and the Man on the Street”. In 
these studies the writer presents the 
methods by which the Germans, British, 
Italian, French, or Russians mold the 
opinion of their people at home and 
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attempt to shape that of foreign na- 
tions—particularly the United States. 
An adequate bibliography is required, 
usually one that includes two or more 
books and several magazine articles. 


It would be easy to overemphasize the 
value of this training, and to say that 
members of the class came out propa- 
ganda-proof. Such claims are not made. 
If they do not come out with another 
set of prejudices a great advance has 
been made. It is safe to say, however, 
that the students who have taken the 
course in Newspaper Interpretation are 
harder to fool than when they started. 
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NEWARK LABORATORIES 


The addition of two laboratories to 
Newark Junior College in January 
greatly improved facilities for biology 
and business administration. A _ busi- 
ness machines laboratory with type- 
writers, comptometers, adding machines, 
mimeographing machines, billers, and 
other office appliances, have been in- 
stalled in a spacious room resembling 
a large office in layout. Business ad- 
ministration students are here instructed, 
in addition to the usual commercial 
courses, in commercial aspects of pro- 
fessional offices, preparatory to being a 
dental, medical, or law secretary. Some 
students who plan to study dentistry or 
medicine have also enrolled in these 
new courses. Use of local business 
houses for instruction has been begun 
this term by accounting students, who 
visit brokerage and super-market offices 
to study routine procedure. 








The donation of six microscopes to 
the new biology laboratory, accompan- 
ied by hundreds of slides, roused the 
enthusiasm of science students. Three 
rooms have been converted into a large 
laboratory extending the entire width 


of the Main building. 
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Semi-Professional Training In Insurance 


W.C. MARSH * 


A COLLEGE education is not synono- 

mous with unemployment insurance; 
furthermore, it has become obvious from 
impartial study of the facts that only 
a comparatively small group of young 
people can profitably acquire higher edu- 
cation. The need, however, for certain 
types of semi-professional training to 
serve more adequately the technical and 
specialized needs of certain types of bus- 
iness appears to invite consideration 
from junior college authorities. 

In projecting new vocational training 
programs, though, it would seem ad- 
visable first to investigate the extent, 
type, and character of employment de- 
mand before actually undertaking the 
building of educational curricula. Such 
a procedure involves patient research as 
to employment opportunities, thorough 
job analysis, and investigation of the 
aptitudes, intelligence, and training re- 
quirements of the future employees. This 
paper deals with the experience of San 
Francisco Junior College in organizing 
its newest semi-professional course in 
insurance. 


President A. J. Cloud’s inquiry into 
the possible avenues of employment in 
the insurance business brought to light 
the fact that it represented an industry 
of the first magnitude, that it touched 
practically every form of social and eco- 
nomic endeavor, and that it afforded 
employment to a large group of men 
and women. In San Francisco alone it 
was disclosed that some 30,000 indi- 
viduals earn their livelihood through 
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insurance, and that 18,000 of this group 
represent women, with jobs ranging 
from statisticians, clerks, stenographers, 
and telephone operators to those of 
agents and brokers. 

In considering the field of insurance, 
it was found necessary to distinguish its 
various divisions such as life insurance, 
fire insurance, marine insurance, and 
casualty insurance; and to consider fur- 
ther the subdivision of each of these 
fields into groups which involved oper- 
ations and skills requiring the services 
of numerous specially trained employees. 

W. G. Rich, Assistant Manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Companies, 
in a speech to the managers association 
entitled “Vocational Education — The 
Key to the Future” stated that no less 
than 88 types of insurance may be writ- 
ten by fire and marine insurance com- 
panies alone and that casualty and surety 
carriers write an equal number. He 
pointed out further that it is not possible 
for any man to be an expert in all 
branches of insurance, but that he must 
become an expert in at least one line 
and have a working knowledge of oth- 
ers. He maintained, too, that the raw 
material for insurance employees must 
come from the graduates of our high 
schools and colleges, and that future 
prospective employees should have spe- 
cial vocational training. 

Preliminary surveys of the employ- 
ment field in insurance have indicated 
the following types of insurance work 
demanding some form of vocational 
training: 

1. Sales—agents, 

agents. 


brokers, special 
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Clerks—routine operations, policy 
writers, file clerks, etc. 
Stenographers and secretaries. 
Statisticians, accountants, and 
bookkeepers. 

Underwriters. 

Claims—adjusters and investiga- 
tors. 

7. Inspection and engineering. 


It will be apparent that many of the 
above occupations demand special train- 
ing, experience, and high intelligence; 
nevertheless, there are still numerous 
tasks which provide various types of 
work for different intelligence levels and 
different types of terminal training. 


SUPPORT FROM THE INDUSTRY 

The investigation of job opportunities 
as a first step in the launching of the 
San Francisco Junior College insurance 
program led naturally to the attempt to 
secure the active support and coopera- 
tion of the insurance companies and 
managers whose aid was essential to 
the success of the program. It was con- 
sidered of vital importance to contact 
personally the major executives of the 
insurance business in San Francisco and 
to outline to them the plan with the idea 
of obtaining not only their approval but 
also their active participation. To ac- 
complish this task, scores of personal 
interviews with chief executives and per- 
sonnel managers were arranged; and 
talks were made to such organized 
groups as the Chartered Life Under- 
writers and special educational groups of 
the chamber of commerce. 

The result was an astonishing co- 
operative response and the discovery that 
the executives of big business are un- 
commonly interested in education, in 
promoting the economic and social prog- 
ress of our young men and women, and 
in aiding students to become self-sup- 
porting economic units of society. As 
the result of such contacts, resolutions 
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of support were obtained. For example: 

Resolved: That in keeping with the harmon- 
ious relationship which exists between the San 
Francisco Junior College and the insurance 
fraternity, the San Francisco Life Underwriters 
Association, Incorporated, Heartily endorses 
the efforts of Dr. A. J. Cloud, president of San 
Francisco Junior College, in inaugurating 
courses of insurance, and further desires to 
express its willingness to cooperate with the 
San Francisco Junior College in the develop. 
ment of this phase of educational activity— 
Unanimously adopted at a meeting of the Board 
of Directors, August 8, 1938. 


An advisory committee was formed 
consisting of nine of the most prominent 
life insurance managers in San Fran- 
cisco. Representation for the Junior 
Collge Life Insurance Advisory Com. 
mittee included executives from the fol- 
lowing companies: Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, West Coast Life 
Insurance Company, Travelers Life In- 
surance Company, New York Life In- 
surance Company, Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company, Sun Life Insurance 
Company, Prudential Life Insurance 
Company, Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, and Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. This 
committee pledged its aid in laying out 
the insurance program and in securing 
final placement of graduates. 


Through the efforts of Nelson F. 
Davis, Manager of the Guardian Life 
Insurance Company, acting upon a spe- 
cial educational committee to cooperate 
with the San Francisco Junior College, 
national significance was attached to the 
training program. Communications 
were prepared and favorable responses 
received regarding further cooperation 
with the life insurance fraternity. The 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
by Bruce E. Shepherd, Actuary, wrote: 

As far as we are aware, there are few educa- 
tional institutions in this country, apart from 
the College of Life Underwriters, that offer any 
vocational training such as you have in mind. 
We believe it is a worthy endeavor and we 
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shall be pleased to cooperate in a limited way 
and in an advisory capacity toward furthering 
your purpose. 

National Association of Life Under- 
writers, by Roger B. Hull, Managing Di- 
rector and General Counsel, wrote: 

[ just want to tell you of my satisfaction over 

this good news, and to pledge my fullest co- 
operation, if I can be of the slightest service. 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
by John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Man- 
ager, wrote: 
Certainly, it is fair to say that in the United 
States the teaching of insurance has not been 
pushed with the vigor such as in the case of 
some other countries. This seems surprising 
because the United States owns more insurance 
than any other country, but in the educational 
field we are certainly behind and I congratu- 
late you upon the step which has been taken. 
San Francisco Chapter, Chartered Life 
Underwriters, by Thomas F. Dareneau, 
Secretary, wrote: 

Your splendid program merits our coopera- 
tion in every way possible. Should there be 
need for a speaker on a particular subject we 
shall be glad to furnish a person especially 
qualified if possible. Feel free to call on us 
at any time. 

INSURANCE TRAINING OUTLINED 

The tentative schedule of courses em- 
bracing a minimum of two years work 
was outlined as follows: 


Fundamental Business Subject 
Requirements 

Accounting 

Business law 

Business English 

Business mathematics 

Economics 

Psychology 

Advertising 

Principles of investment finance 
Professional Subjects 

General insurance 

Life insurance 

Casualty insurance 

Fire insurance 

Marine insurance 

Fidelity and surety bonds 
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Insurance practice 
Suggestive Electives 
Credit management 
Salesmanship and sales management 
Marketing 
Corporation finance 
Personality development 
Typewriting 
Filing 
Women students desiring to become 
clerks or stenographers are not expected 
to take this complete curriculum. In- 
stead, there is superimposed upon their 
clerical skill training, certain of the pro- 
fessional subjects in insurance suited to 
their aims; then the insurance practice 
course is adapted to meet their special 
requirement. 


COOPERATIVE TRAINING 

The curriculum as shown above was 
organized with educational, vocational, 
and social values in mind; its special 
feature, however, the cooperative pro- 
gram is worthy of major attention. 
Whenever the student has acquired suf- 
ficient knowledge and skill to be of use in 
an insurance office, he becomes a candi- 
date for cooperative training. Thus, if 
he has met the clerical skill require- 
ments, has a definite minimum knowl- 
edge of insurance, and if his grades, 
aptitudes, and personality development 
are satisfactory, he is allowed to arrange 
his school program so that part of his 
time will be spent in the class room 
and the remainder in some selected 
downtown office. Here he receives prac- 
tical training which will utilize his class- 
room studies. One unit of credit is given 
for each three hours per week spent in 
the office. Students are usually routed 
through various departments in the of- 
fices, gaining experience in a variety of 
jobs which seem fitted to their initial 
capacities and knowledge. Even though 
this department of the plan was placed 
in operation only last year, thirteen 
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stenographers and clerks have been co- 
operatively trained by the insurance com- 
panies to date and two young men and 
four young women have been placed in 
full-time positions. At present writing, 
some twenty companies in San Fran- 
cisco have accepted the cooperative 
training program. Following is a sug- 
gested schedule of cooperative training 
in a large casualty office: 

1. Mail Room and Supply Depart- 
ment—This department provides a gen- 
eral picture of the business, including the 
servicing of the agents and brokers. 

2. Policy Writing Department—This 
department will educate the student in 
clerical requirement of policy writing 
and make-up, forms, endorsement, etc. 

3. Billing and Filing Department— 
Filing and ledger work; shows how 
charges to agents are made. 

4. The Underwriting Department— 
Automobile, accident, miscellaneous lia- 
bility, fidelity and surety bonds. These 
departments underwrite or pass upon 
risks submitted to the company, a most 
important function of any insurance car- 
rier. 

5. Survey Department—This depart- 
ment makes surveys, covering prospec- 
tive and active policyholder risks, sug- 
gesting new and modifying old insurance 
contracts. 

6. Claims Department—How to make 
up papers relative to a claim is learned 
in this department. 


It is suggested also that the student 
take occasional field trips with the special 
agent. 


The suggested schedule of cooperative 
training as provided here was given by 
the Aetna Affiliated Companies, San 
Francisco Office, and is therefore sug- 
gestive of one type of program only. 
The cooperative program must naturally 
be tailored to the needs, desires, and in- 
terests of the student and of the com- 
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pany personnel department and must 
conform with the size and type of op. 
erations peculiar to the local office. 

The time spent in each of the depart. 
ments of the insurance offices by the 
cooperative student will vary according 
to the program of the student and the 
time available. It is suggested that 
any program have a minimum of six 
months; for men students, preferably it 
should be one year. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The experience gained over a year’s 
time with the San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege semi-professional cooperative pro- 
gram in insurance has appeared to dem- 
onstrate its practical aspects; but it has 
also brought out many problems which 
invite further study. 

Because of the technical nature of the 


business, it has become apparent that 
mere wish for a position on the part of 
the student is no adequate basis for his 
possible incorporation into the insurance 
course. Naturally, there are many stu- 
dents whose capacities and aptitudes are 
not of sufficient calibre to complete the 
entire insurance program. In its broad- 
est reaches, the training, especially for 
men, contemplates a technical type of 
education which requires intelligence of 
a high order, and the course of training 
for this group is calculated to prepare 
students not only for their immediate 
job but also for positions of greater 
responsibility as time passes and more 
experience and knowledge are gained. 


It has also been suggested that pre- 
selection of insurance candidates be care- 
fully instituted through tests which will 
tend to bring out student aptitudes, per- 
sonality, and intelligence. The worth 
of sales selection through tests has been 
recognized and utilized by several insur- 
ance companies. For some years the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company has 
engaged its sales force exclusively upon 
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the basis of tests which include the 
Strong Vocational Interest Test, Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory and Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale. Com- 
prehensive analysis of the scores of the 
above tests were made by Dr. Herbert C. 
Popenoe, former Stanford psycholgist, 
to complete the program. The Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, the 
Sun Life Insurance Company, and many 
others have also made notable contribu- 
tions to the preselection sales program. 
One of the newest tests used by the life 
insurance companies is the Aptitude In- 
dex for life insurance salesmen, issued 
by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, Hartford, Connecticut. Notable 
among the larger companies requiring 
clerical aptitude and skill tests for office 
employees is the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Testing prospective 
employees forms a definite part of this 
company’s personnel department pro- 
cedure. Such tests as the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Test, clerical aptitude 
tests, and personality and temperament 
scales may well be used along with 
analysis of past scholastic records and 
guidance by the faculty advisor. 


Finally it is maintained that insur- 
ance education need not be confined to 
those students who wish to enter the in- 
surance business, but should be extended 
in a palatable form as consumer educa- 
tion in insurance; and that such a course 
be made available to any member of the 
junior college student body. It has been 
pointed out by insurance men that a 
substantial portion of the individual’s 
income over a period of years is spent 
upon several forms of insurance and 
that such money should be expended in- 
telligently and carefully. A course in 
consumer education in insurance, de- 
signed to aid the student to understand 
insurance principles and hazards and 
to equip him for the intelligent building 
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of his own program of private and busi- 
ness insurance, is being offered in the 
present semester as a part of the San 
Francisco Junior College program. 
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“COLLEGIATE OPINION” 

The Portland Junior College News 
(Maine), has begun the publication of 
a series of articles which quotes the 
opinions of a dozen or more represen- 
tative students each week on pertinent 
educational questions. The first ques- 
tion of the series was “What one trait 
or characteristic do you believe is most 
essential in a student to insure his suc- 
cess in college?” Three significant an- 
swers may be quoted to show the nature 
of the student judgments expressed. 


A student must have perseverance to be 
successful in his college work. One who is 
stumped by the first hard problem of his 
work and throws it aside because he feels 
that it is too difficult will never succeed in 
college. A student must keep plugging until 
he overcomes the difficulties he is bound to 
eneounter in college. 

A student must be free of racial or relig- 
ious prejudices to get along in college. Non- 
tolerants will confuse the student’s mind in 
both his studies and recreation. This country 
and particularly colleges of this country stand 
firm against philosophy of this sort. Any 
student who has prejudices of this type will 
be very unsuccessful in colleges of this country. 

To be a success in college a student must 
be able to distinguish between truth and false- 
hood. With so much propaganda floating 
around, it is necessary for the student to 
pick the truth from lies. It is the duty of every 
student to try to develop this ability. If 
more people had this ability, the world 
would not be in the power of a few who 
capitalize on mankind’s tendency to allow 
their emotions to run away with their minds. 


JCJ 

It seems safe to predict that in any 
event the junior college is an established 
institution that will grow in usefulness 
as it meets the educational needs of those 
who leave it to take their part in social 
affairs or to enter fields of specialized 
study—A. J. Brumbaugh, University of 
Chicago. 
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The Junior College Evening Student 
RUTH HAYNES FOWLER* and DAVID BUCHAREST} 


In most senior college and university 
evening divisions little or no attempt is 
made to formulate a definite guidance 
program for the evening student. He is 
accepted by the office of admissions, pays 
his tuition, takes his courses, either 
passes or fails his examinations, but for 
the most part his many problems are 
ignored. The excuse which is usually 
given for this neglect of the evening 
student’s problem is almost invariably 
the lack of sufficient time. This time 
element, although it does present a rather 
formidable difficulty, can be overcome 
by careful administrative planning. The 
administrators of junior college evening 
divisions, in order to be true to the 
broad junior college educational philos- 
ophy, which states that the junior col- 
lege exists for the purpose of helping 
young people to help themselves, must 
evolve procedures for the guidance of 
the student who devotes his evenings to 
study. All the facilities of the evening 
division must be utilized to meet these 
needs. 


Before discussing the particular de- 
mands made by the junior college eve- 
ning student and how they may be met, 
it would be well to sketch his general 
characteristics. Eager and ambitious, 
the typical evening student is about nine- 
teen years of age and comes from a 
home in the lower economic group. 


Whether he works in office, store, or 
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factory, he has probably taken the first 
job which offered itself. He is dissatis- 
fied with his present position and con- 
siders it merely a means of supporting 
himself and, in many cases, contributing 
toward the family budget. At the same 
time, he uses what spare salary he has 
to continue his education and is inter- 
ested in training which will yield a re- 
turn in dollars and cents and enable 
him to advance toward his chosen work. 
His reasons for going to a junior col- 
lege are that its tuition charges are lower 
than the evening divisions of senior col- 
leges and universities and its wide of- 
fering of semi-professional, pre-profes- 
sional, and cultural courses fits his vo- 
cational needs. Although the typical 
evening student is no more intelligent 
than his fellow day student, he is more 
accustomed to facing realities and their 
attendant responsibilities. Like the day 
student, he possesses normal desires for 
fun and pleasure, but is willing, of 
necessity, to forego many of the campus 
activities which distinguish college life. 
Generally he enjoys good health, which 
enables him to carry his strenuous pro- 
gram of work and study. His political, 
economic, and social philosophy is usu- 
ally conservatively liberal. 


Since most of the evening student’s 
time is taken up by his job and classes, 
one of the most pressing and bewildering 
problems confronting him at the outset 
of his junior college career is that of 
finding sufficient time to prepare class 
assignments. His most frequent plaint 
is when can I find time to study rather 
than how can I make the best use of the 
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time I do have? The orientation course 
in the junior college, which is designed 
to help the student find solutions to this 
and other problems, usually aims in the 
first unit of the course to give the stu- 
dent an insight into the purposes and 
philosophy of college education in gen- 
eral and junior college education in par- 
ticular. The unit on how to study comes 
much later in the course. Although 
this overview or perspective is extremely 
valuable for all students and should not 
be eliminated from the course, the eve- 
ning student must learn immediately 
how to use the limited time at his dis- 
posal most effectively. The authors have 
learned through student questionnaires, 
personal interviews, and class discus- 
sions that the first unit of the orienta- 
tion course in the evening division 
should be on how to study in order to 
give the student a definite practical 
method of attacking his academic as- 
signments with the least loss of time and 
eficiency. Good study habits, which 
include the careful budgeting of time, 
are taught immediately upon the eve- 
ning student’s entrance into Newark 
Junior College. The giving of assign- 
_ments in advance for longer periods of 
time rather than day-by-day assignments 
has also been found to be very helpful 
to the evening student in that it enables 
him to plan his time more easily and 
effectively. An activity period of 35 
minutes between two evening classes of 
one hour and twenty minutes each also 
provides a short period which may be 
used for study purposes. 


Because the evening student has so 
little time to devote to social and recrea- 
tional activities either during the school 
week or on week-ends of which a great 
part is taken up with studies, the junior 
college must provide these activities 
which are so necessary for a well-rounded 
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personality. To find time for this pur- 
pose during the evening session has al- 
ways been a difficult administrative prob- 
lem. This problem has been met at 
Newark Junior College by the organiza- 
tion of the 35 minute activity period, 
mentioned above, during which students 
may study in the library, relax and take 
part in conversation in the student 
lounge, participate in club activities, or 
play such games as chess, checkers, and 
ping-pong in the student recreation 
room. Informal dances as well as a 
semi-annual formal “Prom” are spon- 
sored by the Student Council. Plays 
and other theatrical entertainments are 
presented by the Dramatic Club. Eve- 
ning students are also given the oppor- 
tunity to take part in intercollegiate con- 
tests in basketball, debating, and swim- 
ming. In this way, the Newark Junior 
College evening student can take an ac- 
tive part in campus activities of which 
he is usually deprived. 


The problem of health is also particu- 
larly significant for the evening student, 
who must gear his speed even higher 
than the average busy person. It is ob- 
vious that hard work in itself has never 
killed anyone. But hard work, when 
accompanied by insufficient sleep, ir- 
regular and hastily consumed meals, too 
little exercise and recreation, and need- 
less worry, has been the downfall of 
many an evening student. The evening 
student must be assisted in every pos- 
sible way to regulate his time so as to 
permit a proper distribution for rest, 
study, and recreation. At Newark Jun- 
ior College this assistance is provided 
in four ways: the required orientation 
course, which deals with good study 
habits, adjustment to college life, and 
various other personal and vocational 
problems; the required hygiene course, 
which presents proper living habits and 
is supplemented by a weekly lecture by 
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physicians of the Essex County Medical 
Association; a thorough physical exam- 
ination by the college physician for each 
student; and a program of extra-curricu- 
lar and recreational activities. Thus 
the evening student is assisted to adjust 
himself to a routine of healthful and 
constructive activities. 


In addition to helping the evening 
student to adopt good study habits and 
a healthful way of life, the junior col- 
lege must offer adequate vocational 
counseling. In one respect, vocational 
guidance for the evening student is 
somewhat simplified, since he, because 
of maturity and business experience, 
often knows what vocation he wishes to 
pureue. Therefore, vocational counsel- 
ing consists mainly in determining 
whether or not the student has the in- 
tellectual and physical endowments 
necessary for success in his chosen voca- 
tion and is following the proper course 
of study. Often a student’s qualifica- 
tions are unsuitable for the vocation he 
has selected. Through a program of 
vocational aptitude and intelligence test- 
ing, personal interviews, analysis of the 
individual’s academic record, and the 
services of the employment bureau, 
which sponsors a series of lectures on 
the vocations by outstanding represen- 
tatives of the business and professional 
fields, the student is guided into a voca- 
tional field in which he can be successful. 


Not every evening student, even 
though he has business experience, 
knows the vocational goal for which he 
wishes to aim. The authors can cite as 
examples two recent cases that have come 
to their attention at Newark Junior Col- 
lege. Both A and B are highly intelli- 
gent young men who hold jobs which 
they dislike and which allow little scope 
for their intellectual power. A is emo- 
tionally unstable, irresponsible, and ex- 
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tremely adolescent in his attitude toward 
life. He professes a strong desire to be 
a physician; but, because it is financially 
difficult for him to become one, has 
adopted an attitude of futility and adol- 
escent despair and refuses to take any 
constructive steps towards any voca- 
tional adjustment. His academic record 
is poor and his absences from class are 
frequent. The usual procedures in his 
case have failed since he will not accept 
a compromise with his vocational ideal 
and will not follow suggestions which 
may lead him towards his desired goal, 
but lately he has shown indications of 
changing from his childish way of think- 
ing to a more mature outlook on life. 

B is faced with the necessity of help- 
ing to support his family. He is study- 
ing accounting and, even though he 
chose the Business Administration cur- 
riculum only because he felt he should 
take something practical, has achieved 
an excellent academic record. He is 
sure that accounting is not the field 
which he wishes to make his life work, 
but he has no clear idea as to exactly 
what he wants to do. Far from a de- 
featist like A, B is nevertheless imme- 
diately limited by the fact that his con- 
tributions to his family’s support leave 
little for tuition expenditure. Several 
fields have been suggested in which he 
has evinced a definite interest. He is 
trying to obtain a scholarship in one 
of the metropolitan universities. The 
prospect seems good for an adequate 
adjustment of his problems. 

The purposes of this article have been 
to emphasize the problems of the junior 
college evening student; to point out 
the definite need for understanding and 
adequately working out procedures for 
dealing with these problems. The au- 
thors have tried to indicate some of the 
methods which they have used to help 
the evening student to help himself. 
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Music for All at Cottey College 


FLOELLA P. FARLEY* 


The standing of music has changed 
since the days of the eighteenth century 
orchestra when “the poor scholars were 
educated free with the understanding 
that they were to learn the musician’s 
trade, and to play in the concerts organ- 
ized by the cities and courts.” How- 
ever advantageous that practice might 
have been for both the poor scholar and 
orchestra, it was a far cry from our 
present custom of surrounding students 
with the best of each of the arts for their 
cultural pleasure and growth. 

The emancipation of music from its 
plebian rank began with the custom of 
providing excellent, if shockingly in- 
tense, courses of study for the student 
who wished to become a professional. 
National conservatories were founded 
to provide this rigorous training, and 
we owe them our thanks for the many 
splendid musicians who survived, al- 
though we may secretly sympathize with 
the many others who found the going 
too rough and were, perforce, eliminated. 
This system of education did not pro- 
vide for the thousands who were not 
capable of nor did not desire to become 
professional musicians, but who, never- 
theless, would have been able to enjoy 
good music and might have learned to 
perform modestly. 


Modern education has assimilated the 
best from the preceding method, for we 
have splendid music schools all over the 
country where those students who wish 
to make the most of their talent may 
study music in a highly specialized 
fashion. On the other hand, many col- 





*Head of Music Department, Cottey Col- 
lege, Nevada, Missouri. 


leges are building a curriculum which 
provides in addition to the specialized 
training, opportunity for every student 
to benefit from musical activities within 
their walls. These activities may spring 
from artist series, faculty recitals, or 
student participation. 


Subscribing to the theory that every 
student will benefit from the ability to 
enjoy good music, Cottey College has 
built its curricular and extra-curricular 
program so that every girl comes into 
almost daily contact with its musical 
activities. A glance into the catalog will 
reveal the courses offered. Rudiments 
of Music is a course offered for students 
who do not present, at entrance, suff- 
cient preparatory work in the funda- 
mentals of music to continue at college 
level. Upon satisfactorily meeting these 
requirements, the student may enter a 
class in Dictation and Ear Training in 
which, to reverse the usual practice, the 
ears see and the eyes hear. 


In this class, increasing familiarity 
with scales, intervals, and rhythmic pat- 
terns enables the student to sing melodies 
at sight or to transcribe melodies which 
she hears played or sung. Dictation of 
complicated melodies, two, three, and 
four part harmonies, triads and their in- 
versions occur before the completion of 
the three semesters which are available 
in this course. This type of training is 
especially recommended to students of 
voice and violin since their tone pro- 
duction is at the mercy of their pitch 
discrimination. 

Equally important and especially rec- 
ommended to piano and organ students, 
although open to all, are the four semes- 
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ters of harmony which constitute the 
study of the science of music. Here the 
laboratory method prevails and the stu- 
dent is led by his attempts at composition 
to discover that the rules so baldly stated 
in the textbook are true not because the 
editor says so, but because they produce 
results which sound well. Examples 
from the works of the masters are cited 
to corroborate these findings and the 
occasional exceptions to the rules are 
hailed with the enthusiasm which usu- 
ally greets the rebel. Not all the stu- 
dents aspire to be composers, but all 
find knowledge gained in this “building 
up” process of harmony equally bene- 
ficial in the analytical process of recog- 
nition and interpretation in their study 
of piano, voice, violin, cello, and organ. 


No music offering would be complete 
with opportunities for only composer 
and performer. The third and very im- 
portant participant in music is the lis- 
tener. How often have you realized that 
the person who says, “I know what I 
like,” is really saying, “I like what I 
know’? To fill this need for hearing 
musical literature we offer a course 
called Music Masterpieces in which rep- 
resentative music of leading composers 
is performed for the class by capable stu- 
dents, faculty, radio, victrola, and fre- 
quent trips to nearby cities to hear sym- 
phony orchestras and the great soloists 
of our day. 


The courses above are designed for 
the students who plan to continue their 
musical training as well as for those 
girls who wish to continue music as an 
avocation, although their regular courses 
are planned with specialization in an- 
other field. We are gratified to note the 
increasing numbers of these girls who 
continue to satisfy their desire for active 
musical participation. It is one indica- 
tion of the vitality of the department. 
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In fact, our facilities are taxed to meet 
this desire. 

Necessary and interesting as the class 
work is, however, the extra-curricular 
activities have a quality of spontaneity 
all their own. Much of this spontaneity, 
in my opinion, is due to the surround- 
ings in which the activities occur. For 
instance, imagine yourself on any Tues- 
day night after dinner entering the 
cozily dark auditorium in which the only 
illumination comes from the footlights, 
The weekly music vesper service is de- 
signed for the individual. Through the 
same fifteen minute period of quiet, 
beautiful music you may find relaxation, 
I may find vigor, our neighbor may 
find the solution to that bit of “heart 
trouble” caused by the letter she failed 
to receive. The service may be all things 
to all people. A scene, changing with 
the seasons, is set before the dark blue 
velvet curtains of the stage. This time a 
shock of corn, surrounded by pumpkins, 
leaves, and shrubbery, is faintly illumi- 
nated by the frosty blue and warm red 
footlights. In a breeze from behind the 
stage swaying the curtain, the rustling 
leaves add their realistic bit to the au- 
tumn scene. You are listening to the 
Senior string trio playing softly, unseen. 
Here you remain until the strains of 
“Now the Day Is Over” indicate the end 
of the vespers, and you return to the 
accustomed activity of college life. 

Or perhaps it is Sunday noon. Dinner 
is over and you wander to the parlors 


‘where coffee is being served. What 


makes the coffee so delicious? Is it the 
pretty cup? The cute little coffee spoon? 
The lovely girls serving? Or can it be 
all of these, plus that Chopin Nocturne 
some one is playing in the music room, 
rising and falling, the one that always 
haunts you for hours after you hear it? 
How pleasant, you think, to have a time 
like this where small groups are chatting 
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in a gay but subdued tone and where 
incidental music forms the background 
of it all. 

Or perhaps the occasion is that of a 
broadcast over a nearby station. The 
college bus has transported the perform- 
ers to the broadcasting studio, and they 
again experience the thrill of glass en- 
closed studio, tall black microphone, and 
the voice of the announcer as he puts 
them on the air. Second only to their 
thrill is that of parents, friends, and 
fellow students who gather at their va- 
rious radios to enjoy the program. This 
activity is no longer new, but has be- 
come a part of the participation enjoyed 
by an increasing number who, while 
they may not dream of turning profes- 
sional, count it a valuable part of their 
experience. 

Of the formal music programs much 
can be said. During the year there are 
from twelve to fourteen faculty or stu- 
dent recitals in the weekly assembly 
period and evening occasions. Once 
each month the members of the music 
faculty present a program designed to 
introduce to the student body the best 
literature in the field of music. Often 
it is possible to make these programs 
appropriate to the season, excerpts from 
Handel’s Messiah at Christmas time, or 
appropriate to some special occasion, as 
when the Schumann Piano Concerto was 
played just before some of the students 
were to hear it played by Evelyn Swarth- 
out and the Kansas City Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Or the occasion upon which 
the viola was introduced as a solo instru- 
ment. 


For the student appearances, a pro- 
gressive system is used. First appear- 
ances are made in studio recitals where 
only the instructor and a few partici- 
pants are present. Wings are tried and 
courage grows. Next the more public 
assembly program, where all faculty, 
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students, and perhaps some visitors are 
present. From several such semi-public 
appearances it is but a short step to being 
the “performing guest” at any of the 
several men’s or women’s clubs (Rotary, 
Lions, Progress, etc.) in the local com- 
munity or the girl’s home town; the 
climax comes when those who wish to 
and have shown themselves capable are 
presented by the college in formal re- 
cital. By this time, toward the close of 
her senior year, each girl is a seasoned 
performer and gives pleasure to the eyes 
and ears of her audience. We do not 
present these students as professionals; 
we exhibit them as examples of what 
comes out by way of interest and ability 
in music when the college girl is given 
an opportunity to develop both. 

I must not close this survey of our 
musical opportunities without mention 
of our block of season tickets to two of 
Kansas City’s musical series: the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra which in addition 
to its splendid repertoire of symphonic 
works has brought such outstanding solo- 
ists as Gaspar Cassado, cellist; John 
Charles Thomas and Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritones; Walter Gieseking and Arthur 
Schuabel, pianists; Yehudi Menuhin and 
Albert Spaulding, violinists, to mention 
only a few; and the Kansas City Con- 
cert Series with its offering the past year 
of Helen Jepson, Mischa Elman, Tito 
Schipa, Bartlett and Robertson, the Mas- 
sine Ballet, and Joseph Hoffmann. Six- 
teen concerts are included in the two 
series above and 28 students with chap- 
erone have attended each time. 

To these opportunities in one nearby 
city are added the Sunday afternoon con- 
certs in Joplin where Gladys Swarthout, 
Ruth Slyncsynski, Nathan Milstein, and 
others have been recently presented. 

Pittsburg, Kansas offered this year an 
opportunity for our students to see the 
Ted Shawn ensemble, dancing being an 
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art closely allied to music, and a splendid 
production of Handel’s Messiah with 
soloists, large chorus, and orchestra. 

Our students come from 20 states and 
a girl from Texas considers her acquain- 
tance with a girl from Minnesota an 
educational experience. How greatly 
is this educational experience multiplied 
when she hears artists in one season 
from Germany, Italy, France, Russia, 
England, and the United States. 

Through class room activity, informal 
and formal recitals, radio, symphony, 
and famous soloists, participation is 
complete. Only today I heard a girl 
singing in the hall a theme from the 
last movement of the Franck Symphony. 
Perhaps tomorrow she will discover that 
the popular song “Our Love” is more 
beautiful in the original Romeo and 
Juliet Fantasy by Tschaikovsky. What- 
ever she discovers, if it is only that she 
knows the Largo of the Dvorak New 
World Symphony by another name, she 
feels the pioneer spirit of new learning. 

Music for all at Cottey was once an 
ideal; it is now a reality. 


JCJ 
JUNIOR COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The following objectives have been 
accepted by the Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College: 

1. To inspire the student to take an 
active part in his own education. 

2. To stimulate in the student an at- 
titude of inquiry toward the physical 
and biological environment, and to 
devolp his ability to think scientifi- 
cally. 

3. To help the individual become 
efficient as a citizen and as a home- 
maker by providing background and 
experiences that will enable him to 
choose a sound course of action in 
all these relationships. 

4. To develop personal efficiency 
by establishing sound habits and skills 
in study, language arts, physical and 
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mental health, and purchase of goods 
and services. 

5. To assist the student to formu- 
late a sound vocation plan and to be- 
come economically efficient by develop- 
ing pertinent skills, knowledges, and 
attitudes. 

6. To develop and encourage active 
participation in all the phases of the 
field of fine arts, to increase appreci- 
ation in other fields of human en. 
deavor, and to develop standards 
which will assist the student in judging 
the quality of artistic efforts. 

JCJ 
PACKER GRADUATES 

In the current issue of the Packer 
Alumna, president emeritus John H. 
Denbigh analyses questionnaires re- 
turned by 1513 graduates of this Brook- 
lyn junior college and secondary school. 
He finds that two-thirds of them have 
moved away from Brooklyn; that two- 
thirds of them are married, with prob- 
ability of considerable increase among 
graduates of the last decade; that the 
1011 married graduates are the mothers 
of 1489 children; that during the six 
decades beginning with 1880 the pro- 
portion of graduates going on to four- 
year colleges and securing degrees has 
increased as follows—9, 23, 23, 25, 35, 
and 46 per cent; and that three-quarters 
as many took specialized work or train- 
ing not leading to a degree but generally 
with a view to some form of employ- 
ment; and that 426 are now employed. 
JCJ 

Federal subsidies to assist in the de- 
velopment of a system of junior colleges 
or vocational schools which would be 
expected to take on many of the func- 
tions now performed by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and by the National 
Youth Administration would seem to be 
a logical end toward which the country 
might well look.—Frep J. KELLy, U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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Importance of Oratory in Junior Colleges 
BURT DEAN* 


Oratory is the oldest of the arts. While 
the beginning is naturally lost in an- 
tiquity, due to its original oral usage 
and the early inability, negligence, and 
difficulties of recording, still the nature 
of man’s development and the need for 
oratorical expression upon important oc- 
casions leaves no doubt of its usage in 
even prehistoric times. 

Turning to the periods of recorded 
history, we are aware of the Grecian 
need of the early Sicilian landowners, 
and the worthy efforts of Corax in de- 
fense and plea. Here was developed a 
form for oratory, in the proem, narra- 
tion, argument, subsidiary remarks, and 
the peroration. To put this within our 
own vocabulary would be to use the 
terms: introduction, statement of fact, 
development of proof, additional reason- 
ing, and the persuasive conclusion. 


Then there appeared the so-called 
golden age of Grecian oratory, the age 
of Pericles, and beginning with the elo- 
quent Gorgius, the politically minded 
Antiphon, the concise Lysias, Isocrates 
whom Cicero praised, the “natural” ora- 
tor Andocides, Isocrates’ pupil Isaeus 
whose pupil was Demosthenes, and 
finally Aeschines, who with the deep fiery 
and persuasive Demosthenes, rounded 
out a century of Grecian oratory. This 





*Instructor in English, Wright Junior 
College, Chicago, Illinois. This article was 
written at the request of the coaches in ora- 
tory for the Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges at a meeting recently held in the 
Morton Junior College. They found it neces- 
sary to have the subject of oratory clarified 
for the benefit of junior colleges not entered 
in the last contest but now anxious to be in 
the next. They also wish the contest in orig- 
inal oratory to be made national. 


period of classical literature and oratory 
in Greece ended with Aristotle. 


From Greece, the seed of oratory 
spread to Rome. Cato, the Gracchi, 
Caesar, Antony, Crassus, the Apostle 
Paul, and Quintilian, knew its power 
and aided in its development as a dy- 
namic art. Bede, Boniface, Peter the 
Hermit, Bernard of Clairvaux, Savon- 
arola, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, 
DeSerre, Lamartine, Napoleon, Burke, 
Thiers, Fox, Mirabeau, Pitt, Kossuth, 
Disraeli, Favre, Gladstone, Bright, and 
Gambetta—each in turn added to ora- 
torical usage and development. 


Our interest being particularly Ameri- 
can, it is gratifying to note the worthy 
representatives of oratory produced 
within our land, such as Henry, Hamil- 
ton, Ames, Randolph, Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, Corwin, Parker, Ingersoll, 
Grady, Bryan, Beveridge, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Wherever the cause 
was sufficiently important and sincerely 
believed in to the point of becoming a 
part of the orator himself, the oratorical 
presentation of the cause moved people 
to action. Throughout history, orators 
were not known to rise to heights of 
oratorical expression except in times of 
stress, or when a worthy cause engaged 
their whole being and directed action. 
Oratory does not deal with smallness, 
nor with that which is commonplace, 
except as it factually treats them in ref- 
erence. Oratory rises to the ideal in 
spirit and carries people along into the 
depths of its reasoning and inspiration. 
When causes are worthy and characters 
are strong, oratory comes forth. 
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Today there is unrest throughout the 
world. There is muddled thinking and 
people are confused. Within the school 
situation it is to be noted that an unin- 
spiring complacency has taken hold of 
too many members of the student body. 
What is there to offset this tendency? 
Times have changed and so have stu- 
dents. What power, then, can change a 
student to the eager, energetic, sensitive, 
hopefully inspired, dynamic being which 
we expect as material to work with edu- 
cationally? The situation seems to de- 
mand such advantages as oratory will 
give them. We must educate in a deeper 
sense. We must now build character. 

If oratory is the answer, what is ora- 
tory? How shall we know oratory, 
and how can it be produced? Some 
teachers of speech hesitate to approach 
the subject of oratory. They recall the 
ancient usages, many of them verbose, 
flowery, grandiloquent, and over-drama- 
tic. They are so taken with the practi- 
cality of the so-called “effective speech,” 
that they fail to see the worth of ora- 
tory. But oratory is also effective speech. 
It is by far the most effective. While 
the conversational element in speaking is 
a means of bridging the gap of distances 
and differences, and while the response 
obtained is most favorable to the intro- 
duction of argument, and significant in 
attitude changes, it is for the most part 
based solely on reason plied under the 
most favorable conditioning. What emo- 
tions arise to support it are of individ- 
ual development. 


The emotions, however, are as impor- 
tant in life and character as reason. 
Quintilian said: “The prime essential 
for stirring the emotions of others is, in 
my opinion, first to feel those emotions 
oneself.” This is a consideration which 
educators have needlessly neglected. 
Aristotle and Seneca determined charac- 
ter according to the Socratic concept as 
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being “what a man is.” Of all forms of 
speech, it seems that oratory best satis- 
fies the requirements of proper balanc- 
ing between emotion and reason. There 
is no better character training and de 
velopment than the use of oratory. Mar- 
cus Cato said that the orator “must be 
a good man.” Without nobility of 
character no man can hope to deliver a 
speech meeting the requirements of ora- 
tory, and it is by persistently attempting 
this form of speech that character is best 
moulded and the worthy potentialities 
most fully developed. 


Oratory is the highest form of speech. 
It is not old fashioned, nor passe, and 
will never become so as long as man 
lives as an intelligent and dynamic or- 
ganism capable of the beauty of feeling 
for the finenesses of life, the humanism 
of association, and the fiery aspirations 
of betterment. Basicaliy, oratory ad- 
heres to the Kantian categorical impera- 
tive. It treats with universals. Its 
manner is impressive. It has no set 
form, no specified length—for its nature 
alone determines it. Besides, a high 
literary quality is evidenced in oratory, 
so that the custom of recording the 
oration in written form after its delivery 
gives certainty to the important nature 
of the communication. It is not advis- 
able for the oration to be memorized be- 
cause it is apt to lose a note of sincerity. 
Organization is memorized, thoroughly 
memorized and refined, and made a 
manner of the orator’s thinking. Mental 
convictions are affirmed, factual material 
thoroughly digested, and then the most 
important feature—making it all a part 
of one’s very being. Sincerity and spirit 
are essential to oratory. Aristotle states 
that art is “that which moves you,” and 
oratory is distinctly art. 

Demosthenes, speaking on oratory, 
pronounced action as of first, second, 
and third importance. That is un- 
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doubtedly true, but action is not all 
gesture. Some is in the tensity and 
muscular coordination which depicts the 
earnestness, sincerity, and expressive 
conviction encompassing and enthralling 
a being so that the spirit rises within 
him and he speaks from the depth of 
heart and soul, rather than with conniv- 
ing reservations over the shallow cor- 
ners of his mouth. Oratory is true. As 
Quintilian said: “It is when an orator 
gives the impression of absolute truth 
that he is speaking best.” 


Oratory uses all of the elements and 
forms of speaking; it is entertaining, 
instructive, convincing, and persuasive; 
it employs every effective use of delivery, 
and the most effective is the true ex- 
pression which swells from one striving 
earnestly to convey ideas and feelings, 
but forgetting self in the worthiness of 
cause; it uses all of the arts of literary 
organization and expression; and it car- 
ries with it the warmth of personality of 
the most impressive platform manner. 
More than that, it has the power alone, 
of all speaking usages, to touch men’s 
souls, to stir them to the very depths 
of their being. In oratory there is the 
soundness of cold reason, fired by the 
color, the beauty, the inspiration of emo- 
tion, carefully balanced and _ tinctured 
with life, vibrating with vitality, and 
enobled by character. It is practical, 
because man needs it to rise above the 
sordidness and complacency of mere 
existence. It leads people; it directs 
action; it advances thought; and it in- 
spires ambition. When we live we pre- 
fer to live fully, and by our God-given 
powers to make life better for all by our 
having so lived. Oratory helps im- 
measurably, for it comes from within. 
We know a people by their oratorical 
expression. Oratory is the voice of 
democracy. 
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The practical usage of oratory in our 
junior colleges has recently been demon- 
strated in Illinois, under the auspices of 
the Illinois Association of Junior Col- 
leges. A contest for the Olive Wreath 
Trophy in Original Oratory was held 
at the Lyons Township Junior College 
in LaGrange, Illinois, on May 12, 1939. 
This was the termination of a series of 
intramural contests to choose represen- 
tatives of each junior college entered 
for the final determination on the basis 
of ten-minute orations. It was carried 
through in good spirit and the winning 
of the first and second place was not as 
important as the advantages of the effort 
shown. Fortunately, there was not the 
stress on winning which is noted in many 
debate contests. The tone was very 
high, and each contestant, by name, sub- 
ject, and number of appearance, pre- 
sented his oration to the best of his 
ability. The college represented was 
not named, so as to aid objective judge- 
ment—and applause was ruled out. The 
whole undertaking was highly educa- 
tional, and identified many significant 
benefits. 


In Wright Junior College, for instance, 
each class in public speaking held com- 
petitive class contests for elimination. 
A good plan was to have each member 
of a class cast an Australian ballot indi- 
cating “A,” “B,” or “C” grading for 
each speaker. A speaker was requested 
to vote “A” for his own address, to make 
all ballots complete and to hide identity. 
The ballots were then carefully tabu- 
lated, between classes, and the highest 
ten chosen. It was noticeable that while 
no ballot exactly represented the in- 
structor’s judgment, the concensus of 
opinion was identical. When the ten 
chosen were announced, every member 
of the class set to work building up and 
improving them. Criticisms were given 
orally, and were also written in detail. 
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The instructor commented in each case 
upon the value of the criticism given, 
indicated irrelevancies, and stressed per- 
tinent points, but at no time influenced 
judgment except by suggestion. Office 
conferences were also held privately 
with each of the ten, to suggest helpful 
ideas of improvement and to get reac- 
tions to valid criticisms made in class— 
but the oration in each case was the stu- 
dent’s own original effort. Since the 
whole class had been informed of their 
responsibility in turning out a finished 
piece of representative work, and had 
assumed the responsibility with marked 
interest and enthusiasm, members of the 
class aided in research for additional 
pertinent subject matter as well as aid- 
ing in building up and polishing the 
outline of organization and presentation. 
The final winner was to be the result of 
class effort rather than individual accom- 
plishment, but the individuals were no- 
ticeably rising to a higher degree of ex- 
cellence in striving to represent worthily 
in their chosen capacity, and the judge- 
ment of the orator in each case was the 
final determination of what suggestions 
were acceptable. The oration grew. It 
was an original piece of work assisted by 
the best methods of education. Charac- 
ter was being formed, and every mem- 
ber of the class was benefitting to a no- 
ticeable degree. Something was being 
done to them and for them which would 
stick beyond the shadows of the halls of 


learning. 


Then another elimination was held 
to cut the field in each class from ten 
to five, and in this case, as in a later 
elimination cutting it to three, and the 
final class competition choosing the 
winner, the consensus of the secret bal- 
lots again and again supported the in- 
structor’s carefully considered personal 
judgment, although he did not at any 
time indicate his own choice, but gave 
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full credit to the wisdom ofthe balloting 
because it was working out unassisted. 
It seemed to prove the worth of the 
democratic method. Where a student 
was chosen in any division to appear 
again, he used his original speech, but 
improved upon it. Repetition does not 
hurt oratory, nor dull the keeness of its 
edge. Instead, it whets it more. The 
great orations of history were delivered 
many times. Demosthenes’ oration “On 
the Crown,” Patrick Henry’s oration to 
the Assembly of Virginia, and Web- 
ster’s reply to Hayne, to cite three in- 
stances, were repeated many times be- 
fore their dramatic deliveries best re- 
membered. The better an orator under- 
stands and feels his speech, and the 
more auspicious the occasion, the more 
effective is its delivery and results. 


Thirteen class winners competed in 
the intramural elimination in Wright 
Junior College, and three competent 
judges chose the college winner, who re- 
ceived a gold medal inscribed as Champ- 
ion in Oratory of Wright Junior College 
for 1939—and who was then qualified 
to represent the College and compete in 
the intercollege competition finals. But 
before representing the College, the ora- 
tor was given additional platform ex- 
perience before large and unfamiliar au- 
diences, with competent critics among 
the audience. Some of the critics were 
students and some were faculty members 
who were considered especially qualified, 
and who, upon request, agreed to hear 
the speech by mingling with the audience 
at the time and place indicated and to 
submit written constructive criticisms. 
These were transmitted by the oratory 
coach to the speaker and worked over 
carefully with him for additional sug- 
gestions of improvement from the au- 
dience standpoint. This voluntary critt- 
cal serving of faculty members from 
other departments increased the inter- 
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departmental good-will, understanding, 
and spirit. Each student familiar with 
the working was grateful in feeling, and 
found additional warmth of inspiration, 
by having the departmental lines cut 
across and joined in a supreme effort. 

While all classes in public speaking 
were drilled in all phases of effective 
speech during the semester, the final 
note was a rising to the heighth of 
oratory as a fitting culmination. The 
syllabus of the future will use the ora- 
torical contest as the keynote and build 
up to it as a climax. 

The benefits noted were these: students 
learned more about public speaking, 
good outlining, and good literature, from 
the use of the oratorical contest than 
they would have learned otherwise, be- 
cause it created greater interest, greater 
enthusiasm, and gave a definite goal and 
a feeling of success by accomplishment 
of a task with spaced termination, call- 
ing for their utmost of effort and ability. 
It promoted library work, research, at- 
tendance at lectures, meeting and inter- 
viewing of leaders in the fields of their 
interest, and the actual putting to the 
test of all the theories they had attempted 
to digest and adjust themselves to dur- 
ing the course instruction. As Quin- 
tilian said: “It is only when theory and 
practice are brought into a perfect har- 
mony that the orator reaps the reward of 
all his study.” There was importance 
here, the setting was made impressive, 
responsibility was directly placed and 
eagerly assumed, while class and school 
spirit was brought forth as a need rather 
than ballyhoo. The whole college be- 
came familiar with the oratory contest 
through the school newspaper, felt a 
part of the effort, and considered each 
one was sharing to some degree in the 
school expression. This cooperation is 
decidedly worthwhile, and cooperation 
has become the essence of democracy. 
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Of particular importance was the in- 
dividual character training and improve- 
ment involved. Here was education of 
value, without force or pressure, but 
subtly induced through suggestion, and 
eagerly espoused by the students them- 
selves because they desired to do it, be- 
cause it seemed to be the natural and 
necessary need, and because they were 
anxious and willing to enter in with fire 
and spirit to carry it through. 

One problem seemed to remain after 
the first oratorical contest ended—how 
to judge adequately and how to advise 
coaches on what basis the judgment 
would be made. The following basis 
was submitted and was_ tentatively 
accepted : 

Basis for Judging Orations 
A. CONTENT 


1. Timeliness 
2. Organization 
3. Quality 
4. Emphasis 
B. LANGUAGE 
1. Grammar 
2. Sentence structure 
3. Pronunciation 
4. Striking phraseology 
C. DELIVERY 
1. Posture and poise 
2. Articulation and projection 
3. Pitch, tone, resonance, and inflection 
4. Gesture and pause 
D. EFFECT 
1. Contact with audience 
2. Development, climax, and conclusion 
3. Personality and character 
4. General audience impression 


The marking can be made by judges 
in either of two ways, according to pref- 
erence. One way is to give the four 
main headings a general rating of five 
points each. Then go back for detail and 
give each sub-division a five-point rating. 
The total on a perfect score would 
be 100. The second way is to give a 
maximum of 25 to each of the four divi- 
sions, and in each division accord gen- 
eral consideration to the subdivisions 
making it up. A perfect score in this 
second method would also be 100. 
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An assurance of an annual contest in 
oratory is enjoyed by the junior colleges 
of Illinois because of the sponsorship of 
the Illinois Association of Junior Col- 
leges. We have something here which 
has shown itself as sterling in quality 
and admirably worth while in the high- 
est ideals of practical life education. It 
should be made national in scope, so 
that the winner of the Illinois contest 
might be qualified to compete with the 
winners of other States in a national con- 
test of oratory, to be held each year in 
the national capital. America would 
surely benefit educationally and spiritu- 
ally. Will you help to bring about a 
National Junior College Contest in Ora- 
tory for June 1940? 
JCJ 

TEXAS LIBRARIES * 

With one out of every six college stu- 
dents in Texas enrolled in a junior col- 
lege, the junior college occupies a po- 
sition of great importance in Texas edu- 
cation. If one may be allowed the lib- 
erty of using the median figures found 
in this study to present a somewhat 
typical picture of the Texas junior col- 
lege in 1937-38, one would find an en- 
rollment of 227; a faculty of 15; and 
only every other junior college con- 
nected with a high school library. Our 
typical library has a woman librarian 
with professional training but not al- 
ways a library science degree; she has 
had seven years of experience; and is 
accorded faculty status. For assistance 
she uses chiefly student help, much of 
it NYA aid wit ha WPA clerical worker 
in some cases. The librarian works 
five days for at least eight hours a day 
and part of Saturday. In some cases 
there is night work in addition and 











* Condensed from “Summary and Conclu- 
sions” of an article by Mary Clay, “Looking 
at Our Texas Junior College Libraries,” in the 


Texas Outlook (October 1939), 23:10. 
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in others, overtime is worked after the 
library is closed to the public in order 
to get the technical library tasks com. 
pleted which could not be finished dur- 
ing the regular hours in the rush of 
service to the public. Her working week 
is longer than makes for the highest 
efficiency, showing the need of addi- 
tional professional assistance to share 
long hours and in the larger colleges to 
make possible individual guidance to the 
many students and more bibliographical 
assistance to the faculty, now making 
greater use of the library as a result of 
modern teaching methods. This typical 
Texas junior college has 5,823 volumes 
of books and subscribes to 50 period- 
icals, which will satisfy the new mini- 
mum standards of the Southern Associa- 
tion for the small junior college as to 
numbers, if the quality is particularly 
adapted to the junior college needs. Due 
partially to the generosity of the Car- 
negie Corporation grants for books in 
nine Texas colleges, our typical library 
appropriated in 1937-38 a larger sum for 
books and periodicals than usual, $775, 
well above the present Southern Asso- 
ciation minimum of $500. Junior col- 
lege administrators wishing to offer su- 
perior educational facilities may well 
give special attention to increasing the 
budget for the library to $11 per stu- 
dent, as recommended by Mohrhardt 
after his study of the budgets in a group 
of superior junior colleges. Our typical 
library has a copy of the List of Books 
for Junior College Libraries compiled 
for the Carnegie Corporation as a basic 
guide in book selection. Students have 
access to part of the book collection on 
open shelves and are given training in 
the use of the library by the combined 
effort of librarian and faculty. The 
administrator needs to plan with his 
librarian to make possible keeping ade- 
quate statistics of the use of the library. 
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Junior College Plays in Michigan 


H. C. KLINGBEIL* 


Not long ago a junior college audience 
laughed at a sword play in “Macbeth” 
by a traveling road company, for as some 
of the students explained, we know how 
it should have been done from our ob- 
servation of the cinema. In spite of the 
fact that the radio has brought good 
speech into almost every home, and in 
spite of the fact that the cinema has 
brought good acting into almost every 
town, there seems to be a group in every 
junior college who must express them- 
selves before a live audience in a college 
play. 

Since the sovereign state of Michigan 
has not as yet recognized the junior 
college financially, it is still the step- 
child in this state’s educational scheme. 
Very few junior colleges have separate 
buildings, but most of them are planted 
on top of the high school. Hence, many 
difficulties arise, chief of which is the 
fact that the auditorium belongs to the 
high school. Added to this is the fact 
that the dramatic coach and the music 
teacher may be teaching in both insti- 
tutions, and both instructors may al- 
ready have a full load of high school 


activities. 


There are also physical barriers within 
the junior college system itself. In Bay 
City, e.g., one-third of the student body 
comes from Saginaw. In many junior 
colleges a large number of students are 
working their way through college. The 
junior college curriculum itself with all- 
afternoon scientific laboratories and 
shop classes absorbs much student en- 





“Instructor, Bay City Junior College, Bay 
City, Michigan. 


ergy. The adjustment to college stan- 
dards after a more or less easy high 
school life also plays its part in determin- 
ing who shall be on the junior college 
play cast. 


Nevertheless, the play must go on, and 
each junior college struggles along try- 
ing to secure a one-scene play which is 
entirely innocuous. In one junior col- 
lege “The Ghost of Yankee Doodle” by 
Sidney Howard had to be abandoned 
because the members of the cast refused 
to act if objectionable parts were cut. 
This suggests another problem, namely: 
the junior college audience which is 
largely composed of fond parents and 
relatives who may object to the language 
of Broadway successes. Mr. Andrew 
J. Loeffler of the Dramatists Play Serv- 
ice in defending these plays wrote: “Mr. 
Sidney Howard, being an adult, natur- 
ally uses adult language.” Many par- 
ents, however, complain because their 
sons and daughters use adult language 
in the high school and junior college 
plays. This is one problem which the 
out-of-town senior college does not meet. 
Again, on account of the bad influence 
on high school children, some junior 
colleges expel any students who light 
tobacco in a play. Perhaps this is a 
good thing, but it causes much friction 
and hypocrisy. 


After the play is chosen by the drama- 
tic coach (sometimes by and with the 
consent of the executive or a faculty 
committee) or by a combination of the 
coach and the students, the next problem 
is the try-outs. The following two 
junior college methods are illustrative. 


ddl 
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At Port Huron—Olive Sinclair, coach. 
A. Students secure play books from the 
coach. 
1. Read play. 
2. Report at a specified period. 
3. Try-outs before groups of inter- 
ested students. 
B. Students assist coach in the selection 
of the cast. 
At Bay City—Henry C. Klingbeil, coach. 
A. Play books are circulated by the 
school library. 
B. Interested students secure books and 
prepare designated parts and scenes. 
C. The coach, one or two faculty mem- 
bers, and students help select the 
cast, the coach having the final word. 

The ideal way to choose characters 
for a full length play is to have an eve- 
ning of three one-act plays first, but most 
junior colleges can only choose between 
the two. 

Very few rehearsals can be held dur- 
ing hours within the regular schedule 
as the members of the cast are chosen 
from the college at large and this cuts 
across all schedules, making it almost 
impossible to rehearse a scene when the 
coach has a free hour. Therefore, suc- 
cessful rehearsals must be held before 
school, during lunch periods, after 
school in the afternoon, at nights, Satur- 
days, Sundays, and holidays. 

Time of rehearsals in three junior 
colleges is as follows: 

Muskegon Junior College—Early re- 
hearsals are held right after 4 o’clock. 
Fight or ten days before the production 
of the play, the rehearsals are held at 
night. This is necessary as the plays 
are held in the high school auditorium 
which is difficult to get at any other time. 

Port Huron Junior College—From 
1926 to 1935, rehearsals were held from 
seven to nine each college day for four 
weeks. Since 1935 rehearsals have been 
held from four to six, four college days, 
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for five weeks. Minor actors are on 
call. 

Bay City Junior College—Most re- 
hearsals are held in the high school audi- 
torium at night. At times two or three 
afternoons are used when certain scenes 
can be rehearsed after 3:30. After the 
play has progressed for four weeks, a 
rehearsal is held from four to ten p.m. 
The students bring lunches, the cafe- 
teria supplies stove and utensils. About 
three such supper rehearsals are usually 
held. 

Rehearsals are also held in private 
homes. Line rehearsals are very success- 
ful here, but sometimes the serving of 
refreshing drinks puts the coach in a 
quandry. 

In Bay City the high school auditor- 
ium is used for a music room; hence, 
every stage setting must be taken down 
right after a rehearsal. Much valuable 
rehearsal time must be lost coping with 
this problem. Added to this is the 
problem of stage properties which must 
be removed to a safe place before the 
band marches in at 8:15 a.m. 

Shall the members of the play cast, 
like the members of athletic teams, be 
required to have a C average? High- 
land Park, Flint, and Bay City usually 
require a C average. Port Huron not 
only requires satisfactory class work, 
but also the student must be free from 
all major responsibilities in other organi- 
zations. Director A. G. Umbreit of 
Muskegon Junior College gives food for 
thought when he writes: 


We do not require the players to have a 
certain academic standard. Our policy is 
that if it is something they can do well, they 
should be allowed to do so since there is no 
competition with other schools, such as in 
athletics or debate. I see no more reason for 
requiring a student to have certain eligibility 
requirements for the play, if a person is capable 
of taking a part, than to have him have cer- 
tain eligibility requirements to take a course 
in English. aS 
To require a C average would eliminate 
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some of the best talent, for the artistic 
temperament does not always agree with 
the scientific minds, plus the fact that 
the artistic temperament sometimes runs 
counter to the disciplinary school of 
teaching. If the junior college play is 
going to be a criterion of the coach’s 
work (and many patrons see nothing but 
the play), then it is imperative that the 
coach use students with artistic tempera- 
ments regardless of their academic 
grades. One junior college attempted 
missionary work by using students for 
whom it would do the most good, e.g., 
one student was able to get a new suit 
of clothes, another student secured a 
job, and still another (a speech defec- 
tive) advanced toward normal speech. 
The faculty, the students, and the pa- 
trons, however, who paid admission to 
see a superb performance, objected in 
no uncertain terms because there were 
talented students sitting on the bench. 
Some junior colleges find the one-act 
play preferable to the full-length play. 
Miss Anne McGurk of Highland Park 


Junior College reports: 


For the last four years we have been doing 
one-act plays exclusively. These are under 
faculty supervision, but are directed and pro- 
duced by students. In many ways this plan 
suits our needs better than our former program 


did. 
Miss Olive Sinclair of Port Huron 


Junior College writes: 

The students of Port Huron often present an 
evening of one-act plays but are not willing 
to substitute such a program for a three-act 
play. The reason is obvious: the honor of an 
important part in a long play is coveted by all 
ambitious students. I wish it were otherwise, 
for many splendid young actors cannot bear 
the nervous strain involved in the production 
of a long play. 

or some reason or other, the long 
play has become a tradition in many 
institutions. If the long play is omitted, 
a certain group of talented students feel 
that they have been deprived of the nec- 
essary spot light. One-act plays are 


looked upon as something decidedly in- 
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ferior—despite the fact that three one- 
act plays give more students an oppor- 
tunity to act. 

Should the play go on? Many, many 
times the play has to surmount all kinds 
of unnecessary difficulties, e.g., the jani- 
tor has too much work already, the 
school truck is not a moving van, the 
school has no money to buy costumes 
and lights (the play usually supports 
every activity but the play itself), no 
academic credit, the stage crew must be 
paid (in one junior college the stage 
crew refused to go on with the last act 
until they were paid), and other teach- 
ers can’t give any time because the coach 
gets all the credit. Besides, as men- 
tidned earlier, the radio gives good 
speech and the cinema gives good drama, 
far better than the students could ever 
expect to do. Why not abolish the 
junior college play? Year after year 
the school play goes on and on. Any 
moron can be entertained by the radio 
and the cinema, but at least the play 
accomplishes development of latent tal- 
ent. The play demonstrates that some 
students who seem incapable of doing 
anything, can really do a creditable 
piece of work. Again, the play gives a 
new contact between the instructor and 
the student. After all, what is education 
for if it is not to develop some skills? 

In order to help other junior colleges 
in the choice of plays, the following list 
of plays given by junior colleges is sub- 
mitted: 


Flint Junior College 
High Tor 
Arms and the Man 
Clarence 
Truth About Gladys 
Truth About Bladys 
The College Widow 
Muskegon Junior College 
Captain Apple Jack 
The Return of Peter Grim 
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Berkeley Square 
Black Flamingo 
The Lion and the Mouse 
Highland Park Junior College 
Two Girls Wanted 
The Intimate Strangers 
Seven Keys to Baldpate 
Miss Lulu Bett 
Loose Ankles 
Port Huron Junior College 
Skidding 
It Pays to Advertise 
Believe Me, Xantippe 
Merely Mary Ann 
Fannie and the Servant Problem 
Little Women 
Bay City Junior College 
An Enemy of the People (Omitted the 
fifth act; used sociology class to 
play the fourth act) 
The Show Off 
Little Women 
Berkeley. Square (Very difficult with- 
out very talented students; cos- 
tumes cost $90.) 
Double Door 
Dear Brutus (Used captain of the 
tumbling team for Lob; excellent 
play as every part is a leading part.) 
Abie’s Irish Rose (Excellent money 
maker; good character parts.) 


JCJ 
NEW YORK REGENTS’ INQUIRY 
The New York survey, the Regents’ 

Inquiry Into the Character and Cost of 

Public Education in the State of New 

York, is made the subject of a search- 

ing and critical analysis by a group of 

nine zone committees and a state-wide 
committee of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association. Results are published 
in a 24-page pamphlet, What Did the 

Regents’ Inquiry Find? The Regents’ 

Inquiry set out to answer three major 

questions. The Association’s general 

conclusion is that conclusive answers 
are given to no one of the three. Many 
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findings and recommendations are con- 
sidered questionable or erroneous, un- 
supported by the data given, and based 
in part of fallacious reasoning and un- 
justified assumptions and _generaliza- 
tions. 


In view of the adverse recommenda- 
tions of the Inquiry regarding possible 
junior colleges in New York, already 
discussed in the Journal, readers will 
find of interest the following emphatic 
paragraph from the Teachers Associa- 
tion report: 

The Inquiry asserts that New York State 
has an adequate number of institutions of 
higher education, but the committee can find 
no data in the report to support such an as- 
sertion. The committee certainly can see no 
need for limiting future action in higher edu- 
cation without knowing the problems or needs 
of the future. Nor does it believe that indi- 
viduals or communities should be denied the 
right to establish institutions of higher edu- 
cation to meet their needs. For these rea- 
sons this committee emphatically disapproves 
of the recommendation. to stifle the incorpora- 
tion of any additional general arts colleges or 
universities and to discourage the establish- 
ment of junior colleges as a part of any city 
or county educational set-up. 


JCJ 


NEW MEXICO ALUMNI 


Each year, for the past six years, the 
registrar’s office of New Mexico Mili- 
tary Institute collects information on 
graduates in attendance at other insti- 
tutions and publishes the complete roll 
in the college paper, The Pup Tent. 
During these six years the number en- 
rolled has increased markedly. In 1933- 
34, there were 324 alumni of New Mex- 
ico Military Institute in senior colleges 
and universities. This year, 1939-40, 
there are 427. The number of different 
colleges represented has increased from 
74 to 102. The number of degrees 
awarded has increased from 43 in 1934 
to 70 in 1939. The colleges awarding 
these degrees numbered 28 in 1934, while 
in 1939, there were 36. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


The greatest increase in enrollment in 
the junior colleges of the country in the 
history of the junior college movement 
is shown by an analysis of the data ap- 
pearing in the 1940 “Junior College 
Directory” which was printed in the 
Junior College Journal for January 1940. 
The enrollment has increased in a single 
year from 155,588 (as reported last 
year) to 196,710—a distinctly signifi- 
cant growth of 26.4 per cent. This is 
a greater proportional growth than has 
been reported for any of the past eight 
years and the greatest absolute increase 
(41,122) ever recorded in a single year. 
In the past seven years the enrollment 
in the junior colleges of the country has 
more than doubled. Incidentally it is 
interesting to note that President Ray- 
mond Walters’ summary of “Statistics 
of Registration in American Universi- 
ties and Colleges, 1939,” as published in 
School and Society (December 16, 
1939), shows an increase in enrollment 
in his representative four-year colleges 
and universities of only 1.2 per cent 
this year over last year. 


The number of junior colleges re- 
ported this year is 575 as compared with 
9096 in the Directory for the previous 
year. As a matter of fact, however, this 
figure is somewhat misleading, due to 
the dropping of a considerable number 
of normal schools and other institutions 
concerning whose classification as jun- 
ior colleges there was some doubt. The 
real change is perhaps better shown by 
the fact that the 1940 Directory con- 
tains the names of 47 institutions which 


are not found in the 1939 Directory. 
The number of institutions this year, as 
well as the enrollment, is the largest 
ever reported. A special feature of in- 
terest is the inclusion for the first time 
of ten evening junior colleges—seven in 
California and three in Chicago. 


The number of junior colleges in con- 
tinental United States and the enroll- 
ments reported in them, as shown by the 
directories for the past thirteen years, 
have been as follows: 




















Percentage 
Year Number Enrollment increase 
1928 408 50,529 nae 
1929. _405 54,438 ta 
1930... 429 67,627 24.2 
1931_____..436 74,088 9.6 
1932 469 97,631 31.8 
seo... 493 96,555 -1.l 
1934 514 103,592 7.2 
1935 521 107,807 4.1 
1936_______._518 122,311 13.5 
1937 528 129,106 5.6 
1938__.___..553 136,623 5.8 
1939 556 155,588 13.9 
1940______575 196,710 26.4 


The enrollments given are for the 
previous completed academic year; that 
is, the enrollment reported in the 1940 
Directory is for the college year 1938-39. 


In the decade since 1930 there has 
been an increase of 32 per cent in the 
number of junior colleges reported and 
an increase of 165 per cent in the en- 
rollment in them. 


The figures tabulated above give en- 
rollment on approximately a comparable 
basis for students on the college level. 
This year, for the first time, figures have 
been collected fully on the enrollment in 
the “lower division” or last two high 
school years of 27 four-year junior col- 
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leges. This additional enrollment 
amounts to 9,270. 


The largest number of institutions 
are found in California, with 64, fol- 
lowed by Texas with 40, and Iowa with 
36. There are 2] states with ten or 
more junior colleges each. 


Public and Private Colleges 


Of the entire group of 575 junior 
colleges, 258 (45 per cent) are publicly 
controlled institutions, while 317 (55 
per cent) are under private control. Cor- 
responding figures for last year were 
250 publicly and 306 privately con- 
trolled. The publicly controlled insti- 
tutions, however, have much the greater 
proportion of the enrollment. No less 
than 71 per cent (last year 70 per cent), 
or 140,545 students are found in the 
publicly controlled junior colleges as 
compared with 56,165 in the privately 
controlled institutions. This is the first 
year that the enrollment in privately 
controlled junior colleges has passed 
the 50,000 mark. 


Increased enrollments are found in 
the publicly controlled junior colleges 
in 26 states, and decreased enrollments 
in only 8 states, the net increase being 
31,270 students, or 29 per cent, as com- 
pared with a similar increase last year 
of 17 per cent. The largest increase in 
enrollment occurred in California with 
a growth of 20,564. California also has 
the largest enrollment of any state, with 
72,189, or 51 per cent, slightly over 
half, of the public junior college enroll- 
ment of the country. Illinois is second 


and Texas third. 


Increased enrollments are found in the 
privately controlled junior colleges in 
30 states, and decreased enrollments in 
12 states, the net increase being 9,852 
students, or 2] per cent, as compared 
with a similar increase last year of only 
8 per cent. North Carolina has the 
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largest enrollment in privately controlled 
junior colleges, with Missouri second. 


Institutional Changes 

As reported above, the names of 47 
junior colleges are found in the 1940 
Directory which did not appear the pre- 
vious year. Eighteen of these are pub. 
licly controlled junior colleges while 29 
are privately controlled ones. Some of 
these newly-listed junior colleges did 
not give the date of beginning of their 
junior college work; others have been 
in existence for several years but have 
not been listed previously. This is par- 
ticularly true of the privately controlled 
colleges. The names of the 26 new insti- 
tutions definitely reported as beginning 
junior college work in 1938 or 1939 
follow: 


Publicly Controlled 


Modesto Eve. Jr. Coll., California 

Oceanside-Carlsbad Eve. Jr. Coll., California 

San Diego Eve. Jr. Coll., California 

San Diego Voc. Jr. Coll., California 

San Diego Voc. Eve. Jr. Coll., California 

Stockton Eve. Jr. Coll., California 

Ventura Eve. Jr. Coll., California 

Austin Eve. Jr. Coll., Illinois 

Carl Schurz Eve. Jr. Coll., Illinois 

Englewood Eve. Jr. Coll., Illinois 

Maine Township Jr. Coll., Illinois 

Lake Charles Jr. Coll., Louisiana 

Custer County Jr. Coll., Montana 

Bismarck Jr. Coll., North Dakota 

Tillman County Jr. Coll., Oklahoma 

Altoona Undergraduate Center, Pennsylvania 
Privately Controlled 

Hartford Jr. Coll., Connecticut 

Jr. Coll. of Physical Therapy, Connecticut 

Morse Jr. Coll., Connecticut 

New London Jr. Coll., Connecticut 

Tome Jr. Coll. of Administration, Maryland 

Endicott, Inc., Massachusetts 

Mount Ida, Inc., Massachusetts 

Stratford School, Massachusetts 

Kings College, New Jersey 

Wenatchee Jr. Coll., Washington 


Type of Institution 
The junior college prevailingly is a 
coeducational institution, 436 (76 per 
cent) being reported of this type. Four 
institutions for men are found in the 
publicly controlled group, all of the 
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others being coeducational. In the pri- 
vately controlled group, 34 are for men, 
101 for women, and 182 are coeduca- 
tional. 

Fifty-four per cent of the privately 
controlled group are reported as under 
denominational auspices, the Catholics 
leading with 40 institutions, followed by 
Baptists, 38; Methodists, 37; Presbyter- 
ians, 18; Lutherans, 17; Episcopalians, 
6; Seventh-Day Adventists, 5; and fif- 
teen other denominational groups with 
one to four each, 25. 


Twenty-six of the institutions listed 
(4.5 per cent) are Negro junior colleges. 
All but six of these are privately con- 
trolled institutions. 


Size of Colleges 
The size of the 564 colleges for which 


enroliments are reported may be sum- 
marized as follows: 
Number of Colleges 
































Enrollment Total Public Private 
0- 49 58 ll 47 
50- 99 _.... 108 33 75 

100- 199 153 60 93 
200- 299 81 37 44 
300- 399 53 27 26 
400- 499 34 24 10 
500- 599 __.... 19 ll # 
600- 699 12 10 2 
700- 799 5 4 l 
800- 899 _ 4 3 1 
900- 999 4 4 0 

1,000-1,999 20 16 4 

2,000-2,999 5 5 0 

3,000-3.999 .......... jg 3 0 

4,000-4,999 1 1 0 

5,000-5,999 1 l 0 

6,000-6,999 ss aD 2 0 

7,000-7,999 0 0 0 

8,000-8,999 1 1 0 


| 
| 
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trolled institutions with less than 100 
students are found in two states, Iowa 
and Oklahoma. It is significant that 
there are 164 institutions which have 
enrollments greater than 300 as com- 
pared with 130 of this size last year; 
and that 33 exceed 1,000 as compared 
with 29 last year. Twenty of the 33 are 
located in California. These 33, all ex- 
cept four publicly controlled, are the 
following: 


San Bernardino Valley Jr. Coll., Cal.__.8,317* 
Los Angeles City Coll., California____6,687 





Chaffey Jr. Coll., California___._..___.____.6,181* 
Sacramento Jr. Coll., California. 5,579* 
Pasadena Jr. Coll., California___.________.4,635* 
Wright Jr. Coll., Illinois 3,778 





Long Beach Jr. Coll., California______ 3,385 * 











Modesto Jr. Coll., California. _3,342* 
Fullerton Jr. Coll., California 2,946 * 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. Coll., Ilinois_____ 2,891 
San Mateo Jr. Coll., California... 2 695* 
Salinas Eve. Jr. Coll., California _.__.___ 2,090 
North Texas Jr. Agricultural Coll. ....1,894 
Modesto Eve. Jr. Coll., California... 1,888 
Compton Jr. Coll., California i asta __1,627 
Herzl Jr. Coll., Illinois 1,625 
Riverside Jr. Coll., California... _________.1,617 
San Francisco Jr. Coll., California = 
Jr. Coll. of Kansas City, Missouri... “4 600 
San Jose Jr. Coll., California _ 580 


John Tarleton Agricultural Coll., Texas pst 
YMCA Dayton Coll., Ohio (Private) —— 1,509 
Glendale Jr. Coll., California 1,503 
Stephens Coll., Missouri (Private). 1,455 
Stockton Jr. Coll., California._..._._.._____1,4 

Santa Monica Jr. Coll., California... 1,325 





Southern Branch, U. of Idaho_. — i 
North Park Coll., Illinois ( Private) _. 1,169 
Austin Eve. Jr. Coll. Illinois 1.139 





Santa Ana Jr. Coll., "California a 1,108 
Burdett Coll., Massachusetts (Private) _1,073 
Morton Jr. Coll., Illinois _. .1,034 
Marin Jr. Coll., California 1,015 








In the case of eight institutions, whose 








enrollments are starred above, the large 
enrollments given are materially affected 
by “special students” largely on account 
of the extensive adult education pro- 
grams carried on by these institutions. 
The enrollment of special students in 
these eight institutions, all in California, 
was as follows: 


564 253 311 


While the junior college is still a 
comparatively small institution in many 
parts of the country, much too small for 
the greatest educational efficiency in 
many cases, yet it is growing steadily. 
Three-fourths of those with less than 
100 students are privately controlled. 
Three-fourths of the 44 publicly con- 


San Bernardino 


Chaffey 


7,499 
5,392 
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Sacramento 3,001 
Pasadena 1,245 
Long Beach 1,540 
Modesto 2,261 
Fullerton 1,636 
San Mateo 1,472 





The largest enrollment of regular stu- 
dents is found in Los Angeles City 
College, with 6,687. Pasadena Junior 
College is organized on the four-year 
basis, although for comparative pur- 
poses the enrollment given above is 
only for the two “upper division” years. 
If the “lower division” enrollment of 
3,249 were added, it would give a total 
enrollment in the institution of 7,884. If 
the enrollment of the six Chicago public 
junior colleges were combined it would 
give a total of 10,095 junior college stu- 
dents for the city, even though data for 
the Englewood Evening Junior College 
are missing. 

Average enrollments for the past six 
years, and also for the year 1929-30, in 
both publicly and privately controlled in- 
stitutions reporting enrollment data, may 
be summarized as follows: 

















Year Total Public Private 
1929-30 162 240 115 
1934-35 241 388 135 
1935-36 255 406 136 
1936-37 260 387 152 
1937-38 285 453 152 
1938-39 349 556 181 





This analysis indicates that the pub- 
licly controlled institutions have made 
a marked increase in average size, more 
than doubling since 1929-30, and in- 
creasing more than one hundred stu- 
dents per institution in a single year. 
The increase in size of the privately con- 
trolled institutions has been slower but 
substantial. The average size of all jun- 
ior colleges has increased 22 per cent 
between 1937-38 and 1938-39. 

Enrollment by Classes 

Enrollment by classes may be sum- 
marized as follows, the percentage dis- 
tribution for last year being added for 
comparison: 


Number* Percentage 

Class 1938-39 1938-39 1937-38 
Freshman — 96,687 49.1 91.7 
Sophomore —_—. 47,174 24.0 27.0 
Special _.___. 52,849 26.9 21.3 





196,710 100.0 100.0 


If the special students are eliminated 
from consideration, 33 out of each 100 
regular students were sophomores in 
1938-39, as compared with 34 out of 
each 100 the previous year. 


Number of Instructors 


The Directory reports 6,549 full-time 
instructors and 6,018 on a part-time 
basis in 562 institutions, as compared 
with 6,341 full-time instructors and 3,- 
495 part-time last year. This is an ay- 
erage of 22.4 instructors per institution, 
as compared with 18.1 per institution 
last year. 


If it be assumed that two part-time 
instructors are the equivalent of one 
working full time, then there are the 
equivalent of 9,558 full-time instructors 
in these 562 colleges, or an average of 
17.0 full-time instructors per institution, 
as compared with 14.9 per institution 
last year. Since the average enrollment 
per institution is 349 students, the fa- 
culty-student ratio for an “average in- 
stitution” is one to twenty-one as com: 
pared with one to nineteen last year. 


Accreditation 


Acereditation data are more reliable 
than in previous years since they have 
all been carefully compiled by direct 
correspondence with state departments 
of education, state universities, and re- 
gional associations. Of the entire group 
of institutions, 512 are accredited by 





* Eight institutions reported a total enroll- 
ment of 1,934 students but did not segregate 
them by classes. They have been distributed 
among the totals in this column according to 
the percentages given in the adjoining column. 
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some accrediting agency, regional or 
state. Only 142, however, are members 
of any of the five regional associations 
of colleges and secondary schools. A 


summary of such membership follows: 


New England Association 8 
Middle States Association 12 
Southern Association 64 
44 
14 











North Central Association 
Northwest Association _. 
Association Membership 

The Directory indicates that on Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, the American Association 
of Junior Colleges had 325 active and 
30 associate institutional members, as 
compared with 294 and 17 of the two 
types at the same date last year. Thus 
62 per cent of the junior colleges of the 
country held membership in the Asso- 
ciation. Seven states — Washington 
with 8 institutions, New York with 7, 
New Hampshire with 3, West Virginia 
with 3, Arizona with 2, and New Mexico 
with 2—have records of 100 per cent 
membership in the Association. 

Changes in Administrators 

A comparison of the 1940 and 1939 
directories reveals a change in the ad- 
ministrative heads on the part of 58 
junior colleges or 10 per cent of the 
entire group as compared with 12 per 
cent last year. In the publicly controlled 
junior colleges the change was 10 per 
cent; in the privately controlled col- 
leges 11 per cent. 

Type of Organization 

The information on “years included” 
as given in the Directory may be sum- 
marized as follows: 




















Four-year Junior Colleges 27 
Three-year Junior Colleges 1 
Two-year Junior Colleges 542 
One-year Junior Colleges 5 

575 


The two-year organization is evidently 
the prevailing type (94 per cent), but 
there is much interest in the four-year 
type, whether in public school systems 
as part of the “six-four-four” plan, or in 


privately controlled institutions where 
the last two academy or preparatory 
school years are included with the two 
common junior college years. Of the 
27 four-year institutions, 13 are pub- 
licly controlled, 14 privately controlled. 
In a fully functioning four-year unit it 
would be expected that the enrollment in 
the first two years would be substan- 
tially greater than in the upper two 
years. In less than half of the publicly 
controlled institutions and in none of 
the privately controlled ones, however, 
is the “lower division” enrollment 
greater than the “upper division” en- 
rollment. The total upper division en- 
rollment in the publicly controlled four- 
year institutions was 10,747; lower di- 
vision, 8,573. In the privately con- 
trolled institutions: in the upper divi- 
sion, 2,907; lower division, 497. 
WALTER Crosby EELLS 
Executive Secretary. 


JCI 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 

Eighteen junior colleges of Illinois, 
together with five colleges, two state 
teachers colleges, and five universities 
held their seventh annual conference on 
the campus of Northwestern University 
at Evanston, Illinois, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 18. In accordance with the tradi- 
tion of the conference both students and 
faculty members participated; and the 
650 in attendance crowded the univer- 
sity’s facilities. 

President William H. Conley of Wright 
Junior College opened the general pro- 
gram in Fisk Chapel; then Homer Van- 
derbleau, Dean of the Northwestern 
Commerce School, welcomed the dele- 
gates. The North Park College Men’s 
Glee Club of fifty voices gave a fine 
program, exemplary of the best in junior 
college music. 

Dean Conley, after thanking North- 
western University for the privileges ex- 
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tended to the Association, introduced 
Dr. Ernest O. Melby, Dean of the School 
of Education of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who spoke on “The Social Respon- 
sibility of the Junior College.” Dr. 
Melby pointed out that the junior col- 
lege must vitalize education by creating 
a social sensitivity in its students. This 
can be accomplished by an educational 
program which exhibits a social sensi- 
tivity and by instructors who themselves 
have this social sensitivity. To be ef- 
fective, the junior college must provide 
a general educational program which 
will produce well-rounded men and 
women. Again, it is the instructor as 
well as the program that is important. 
It is his privilege to lead his students to 
a real and lasting appreciation of the 
arts. The challenge to the junior col- 
leges today, Dr. Melby indicated, is that 
of making a definite acceptance of so- 
cial responsibility and of so organizing 
the junior college curriculum. 

The general assembly was adjourned 
at 10:15 a.m. for the faculty and student 
conferences. The interest and the spirit 
of the students as they marched off to 
their conferences were inspiring. Six- 
teen topics were covered by as many 
groups in the two-hour period allowed 
for discussion. Following are the ac- 
tivities represented: annuals and liter- 
ary publications, assemblies, profes- 
sional clubs, subject clubs, community 
service, debate, dramatics, hobbies, in- 
ternational relations, music, oratory, 
newspapers, physical education for men, 
physical education for women, social 
life, and student councils. 

As a result of organization and plan- 
ning during the preceding year, the fa- 
culty programs were exceedingly varied 
and valuable and were supplemented by 
numerous contributions of the univer- 
sity faculties as well as the junior col- 
lege reports. With a central theme of 
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“Methods and Techniques of the Junior 
College” the following sections discussed 
their problems: administration, com- 
merce and secretarial, engineering, Eng- 
lish, foreign language, humanities and 
fine arts, library, mathematics, music, 
personnel, physical education for men, 
physical education for women, psychol- 
ogy and education, biological science, 
physical science, social science, and 
speech. 

The session of the administrators was 
marked by the presence of Dr. Matthew 
T. McClure, Dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences of the University 
of Illinois. Dean McClure gave an ex- 
tended exposition of the undergraduate 
experimental curriculum in general edu- 
cation planned for 1940 at Urbana. Six 
survey courses, comprehensive examina- 
tions, and a limited cross-section group 
of 250 freshmen are features of the ex- 
periment. 

All administrators paid close atten- 
tion to the report of Leland J. Medsker 
of the Research Bureau of the City of 
Chicago, who had recently returned from 
an Atlantic City meeting of the Policy 
Committee of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Mr. Medsker dis- 
cussed a dozen topics suggested for a 
national study and stated that “Terminal 
Education in the Junior College” was 
the choice and that both vocational as- 
pects and general education would be 
major aspects of the study. Financial 
support from an educational fund and 
a four-year study are the goals of the 
committee. Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education of the 
University of Chicago, and likewise a 
member of the national committee com- 
mented and explained the significance 
of the study. 

The conference concluded with the is- 
sue of the Daily Northwestern to each 
delegate, a luncheon in the banquet hall 
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of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
where each junior college sang its alma 
mater, and an extended tour of the uni- 
versity campus and buildings. 
WALTER B. SPELMAN 
Secretary 








JCJ 
METHODIST ORGANIZATION 

The Junior College Section of the Edu- 
cational Association of the United Meth- 
odist church was organized in Philadel- 
phia on January 9, 1940. There is a 
potential membership of about 35 insti- 
tutions, located largely in the south. The 
section plans for an annual meeting in 
connection with the meeting of the gen- 
eral association, with a program featur- 
ing junior college interests. The officers 
elected are: President, Robert J. Trevor- 
row, Centenary Junior College, Hacketts- 
town, New Jersey; Vice - President, 
Harry L. Upperman, Baxter Seminary, 
Baxter, Tennessee; and Secretary, S. C. 


Olliff, Andrew College, Cuthbert, Geor- 
gia. 


ICI 
EXCHANGE OF INSTRUCTORS 
San Bernardino, California 
January 2, 1940. 





Dear Doctor Eells: 


I have read with interest the inquiry 
in the December Journal by Miss Mar- 
garet Maddox in respect to instructor 
exchange arrangements which the Asso- 
ciation might consider undertaking. 
Both as the chairman of a department in 
which instructors are interested in ex- 
changes and as an individual who has 
found experience in another institution 
stimulating, I believe that one of the 
most significant services which the As- 
sociation can render the members of 
the instructorial staffs of the various 
Junior colleges is assistance in such 
transfers. 

A few years ago, two members of 
our staff were desirous of an exchange 
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for a semester or year with a junior 
college in another area. I wrote a few 
colleges where I had made personal con- 
tacts, but I was unable, at that time, to 
find an opportunity for the exchange. 

As you may remember, I spent a year 
as visiting lecturer at an Eastern col- 
lege. I count that experience as the 
most stimulating of my entire profes- 
sional career and one of the most en- 
riching for me personally. 

The English Speaking Union and the 
American Association of University 
Women maintain committees for ar- 
ranging exchanges on the high school 
level and on the college level. Neither 
serves the junior college group. 

I believe that changes such as Miss 
Maddox suggests will be excellent, but I 
should like to see the plan look forward 
toward enlargement into an international 
service, particularly with the Latin- 
American countries and Canada. 

Sincerely yours, 
TEMPE E. ALLISON 
San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College 








JCJ 
MEDICAL APPROVAL 
American Medical Association 
Chicago, Illinois 
December 30, 1939. 
My dear Mr. Eells: 

At a meeting of the Council on Medi- 
cal Education and Hospitals, December 
10, 1939, it was voted to omit the names 
of junior colleges from the list of “Ap- 
proved Colleges of Arts and Sciences” 
compiled by this Council. 

This action was taken because the 
Council itself recommends three years 
of college preliminary to entrance into 
the medical school and because all but 
a negligible percentage of medical stu- 
dents have actually taken three years or 
more in college. Under these conditions 
the medical schools are selecting their 
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students from among those candidates 
who are already enrolled in colleges of 
arts and science which offer the full 
four-year course leading to a bachelor’s 
degree. 

Very truly yours, 

Wituiam D. CUTTER 

Secretary 





eee 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 


Is membership in the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges worth 
while? Are regional and state organiza- 
tions sufficient? If a junior college 
cannot be represented at the annual 
meeting of the Association, is there any 
valid reason for membership? Is the 
present practice of the Association re- 
garding time and place of annual meet- 
ings open to criticism? These and sim- 
ilar questions are raised by C. W. Bing- 
ham, President of Lamar College, Beau- 
mont, Texas, in a letter to President J. 
Thomas Davis, of John Tarleton Junior 
College, Texas, in response to a letter 
suggesting membership in the Associa- 
tion. By permission of President Bing- 
ham, the following extracts are quoted 
from this letter and from a subsequent 
one to the Executive Secretary: 


We have been of the opinion that member- 
ship in the Texas Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Texas Association of Colleges, and 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools represents as many organizations 
as we can really afford to belong to. The 
American Association of Junior Colleges has 
consistently refused to place their meetings at 
the time and place in which the National Edu- 
cation Association meets, and we find it im- 
possible to send delegates to both meetings. 
For instance, N.E.A. met in St. Louis, Juni- 
Colleges in Nashville, N.E.A. in New Orlean., 
Junior Colleges at Dallas, N.E.A. one year in 
Cleveland, Junior Colleges in Columbus, last 
year N.E.A. in Cleveland, Junior Colleges in 
Grand Rapids, this year N.E.A. in St. Louis 
and Junior Colleges in Columbia. I observed 
that in Cleveland last year practically every 
superintendent in Texas systems which also 
have public junior colleges were present, but 
only a few of them went to Grand Rapids. Had 
this Junior College meeting been held imme- 
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diately before or on Thursday and Friday at 
the close of the N.E.A., many of us could have 
attended the meetings. It was impossible for 
me to go to Grand Rapids. 

It is our opinion that the officials of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges have 
been unwise in the selection of meeting 
places. This is especially true as far as it 
applies to the public junior colleges of Texas. 
I am hoping that your organization will see it 
right and will arrange their meeting so as to 
coincide with the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Our institution 
is not in a position to send delegates to the 
annual meetings of the Junior College Asso- 
ciation and at the same time we are of the 
opinion that the Texas Association and the 
Southern Association represent a_ sufficient 
number of organizations for us to subscribe to. 

The small junior college cannot afford to 
send a representative to an indefinite number 
of meetings. However, I assure you that the 
college with which I am connected does not 
have an antagonistic attitude towards the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. We 
do think there is a chance for a closer correla- 
tion of this association with other outstanding 
organizations. Personally, I am of the opinion 
that the national organization of junior col- 
leges is not as valuable in the long run as it 
may appear. It occurs to me that the junior 
colieges within any regional accrediting area 
would, without a doubt, be more valuable in 
the long run than a national organization in 
which many are unable to be represented in 
person. 

Perhaps the questions raised by this 


letter can well form the basis for a frank 
discussion of policy and membership at 
the meeting of the Association in Co- 
lumbia the last of this month. 
JCJ 
CORRECTION 

The Albuquerque Journal (New Mex- 
ico) of June 30, 1939, carried the dis- 
patch printed below. The same dispatch 
was also published by other newspapers 
using the Associated Press service. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE AGAIN 
GETS HIGH RATING 

Portales, N.M., June 29 (A.P.)—President 
D. W. MacKay received notification Thursday 
that Eastern New Mexico Junior College for 
the third consecutive year ranks in the top 
10 per cent among 361 junior colleges rated 
by the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The Association judges schools by faculty, 
administration, curriculum, budget, and _per- 


sonnel. Of E.N.M.J.C.’s 31 faculty members, 
seven have doctor’s degrees, ten have more 
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than master’s degree qualification, and all but 
three have minimum training for a master’s 
degree. 

This dispatch is entirely erroneous in 


all statements which refer to the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. The 
Association has not this year nor in the 
two previous years, nor in other years, 
made any rating of junior colleges in 
the United States. It has not compiled 
any list of the top 10 per cent of any 
number of junior colleges as judged 
by the features named. It has no infor- 
mation upon which to base such rating. 
As far as known, neither the Executive 
Committee nor the Association as a 
whole has any expectation or desire to 
make such ratings. 
WaLTerR C. EELLS 
Executive Secretary 


JCJ 
STUDENTS, ARE YOU WILLING? 


The October 1939 issue of the Junior 
College Journal printed an article by a 
college student, which by its title, “In- 
structors, Are You Slipping,” purported 
to show that present day college instruc- 
tors are making less successful efforts 
toward keeping the student interested in 
his work than was the case in the days 
of his father and mother when everyone 
in the class listened attentively to each 
word which fell from the lips of the pro- 
fessor. He admits that perhaps the aver- 
age student of today is of lower mental 
caliber than the selected students of yes- 
terday’s college class rooms, but inti- 
mates that the instructor also shows 
signs of mental atrophy, and urges that 
it is his duty to make the student inter- 
ested in his work, to provide some sort 
of artificial stimulant to motivate desire 
in the learner to study harder, and above 
all, to put on some sort of entertainment 
to compete with movies, radio, and 
other interests outside the classroom. 

This accusation will fall with a shock 
upon schools of education throughout 
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the country. In the history of the de- 
velopment of education, the increased 
emphasis on motivation and on methods 
of creating and sustaining interest has 
been the foremost tenet of educational 
philosophy. The formal school, the 
rigid discipline, the emphasis on content 
which characterized the schooling of our 
fathers has gradually given way to a 
constantly widening circle of such de- 
vices as contract plans, unit methods, 
learning by doing schools, integration, 
fusion, student control, and self disci- 
pline, all intended to maintain and de- 
velop student interest under every situa- 
tion. Schools of education have multi- 
plied over the country and are turning 
out thousands of instructors, whose long 
years of preparation have included an 
increasing amount of methodology de- 
signed primarily to create and maintain 
an interesting classroom procedure. 
Can we infer that these have not ac- 
complished their purpose and that the 
present day instructor, rather than hav- 
ing more variety and interest stimulus 
at his disposal, has actually taken on an 
even more formal method of presentation 
than his predecessors? Can it be that 
the best thoughts in the educational 
world have succeeded in producing a 
product whose teaching outformalizes 


the old school? 


Let us look for a moment at the mas- 
ters of yesterday. We discover imme- 
diately that they were far less in 
number. Higher education has grown 
tenfold in the last 40 years, and the 
number of instructors has increased with 
it. Perhaps a few have slipped in who 
lack the tongue of a Demosthenes. But 
were all the old masters similarly en- 
dowed and did their efforts always bring 
forth spontaneous and sustained inter- 
est? To answer that question for himself 
let any modern student do these two 
things: first, let him look at the curricu- 
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lum of fifty years ago, and second, let 
him study some the text and reference 
books of the period. A simple exam- 
ination involving only a few moments 
will convince him that if the instructors 
were as dry as the texts, which they 
themselves wrote, and their methods as 
formal as the curriculum indicates, then 
the rapt attention on the face of the 
student must have come from a deeply 
imbued desire to learn, or an ironbound 
discipline, and not because there was 
an animated Mickey Mouse on the plat- 
form. 


Abraham Lincoln, it is said, traveled 
seven miles for a book, and read it before 
the flickering fire. Other pioneers attest 
to the fact that they read everything in 
an extremely scanty library, that books 
were scarce, and the acquiring of knowl- 
edge was a major problem in the days 
before the century’s turn. Public libra- 
ries were few and scattered, and uni- 
versities were just beginning to reach 
out and take in the common man. Men 
and women entered their doors with 
reverence and sought the learning within 
as a precious thing. To them it had 
no competitors, not because there was 
no competition, but because here was 
something so much above outside in- 
terests, and so much more important 
than anything else in their lives. Only 
the few were privileged to attend, and 
in their hands, they and others felt, 
lay the destiny of our democratic ideals. 
They worked for their education, they 
paid for it, and they sat at the feet of 
the masters with rapt attention, drink- 
ing an elixir potent in scarcity. 

Today all is changed. Printing presses 
grind out millions of books, good and 
bad, public libraries are free to all, 
newspapers cover the nation, and Ameri- 
cans one and all are privileged to par- 
take of free education bestowed by a 
beneficient nation. Junior colleges and 
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other institutions of higher learning dot 
the land within stone’s throw of one 
another, and far from a great privilege, 
we are compelled to go to school: by 
law to grade and high school, and by the 
dictates of business, custom, and fash- 
ion, to the centers of higher learning. 
Although all may freely go, it is unfor- 
tunately true that only he who goes with 
an inward reverence and desire to learn 
will reap the benefits. 


And now, once within its gilded por- 
tals, he finds that he is supposed to 
study. He is supposed to study. By his 
own efforts he is expected to attain 
enough drive to enable him to get a 
lesson or solve a problem or listen to 
a lecture. Heaven forbid, nothing like 
this ever happened before, why should 
it start now. One solution remains, the 
instructor must make him do it. Let 
the instructor do the work, dig out the 
materials which should but wouldn’t be 
done by individual effort, and let him 
cook them into a dish which anyone can 
eat. Then let him exercise all his dra- 
matic ability, and carefully feed the 
unwilling mouths before him. It must 
be done or else the movies, or the radio, 
will lure these mouths away, and they 
will not eat of the bread of life. 


Fifteen hundred years ago throngs 
jammed the streets of Rome, waiting for 
their bread and the Circus Maxima. 
They had long ago forgotten to work or 
tackle any problems. Why should they? 
A benevolent Emperor kept them fed 
and entertained at no cost to themselves 
—and the Roman Empire has become a 
memory. four thousand miles away 
across the sea a little man with a mus- 
tache has learned this simple lesson, 
that his people find it easier to follow 
than to think, to be entertained than to 
work, and all day long youth goes march- 
ing up and down the streets, wearing 
proud uniforms and waving splendid 
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banners, finding it simpler — just to 
march. They do not want to think for 
themselves, he says, so I must do it for 
them—and democracy is doomed. 


Here in America not so far away an 
executive sits at his desk. In troop 
twenty recent college graduates. Nine- 
teen have been fed with the spoon 
throughout college, they have been lured 
with difficulty from the movies and the 
radio by spectacular effort on the part 
of their instructors, and expect to find 
a continuation of that process from the 
man in front of them. But, one only 
wins the job; he knew what he wanted, 
he had built his foundation in college, 
developing the character to tackle his 
problems and seek a solution, based 
upon individual effort rather than out- 
side coercion and stimulus. Nineteen 
turn back and find themselves in a misfit 
world. There they find no one to stand 


in front and beg, to stand behind and. 


prod. Dreaming the hours away they 
had expected to find the world willing 
to continue their collegiate drills, and 
they had hoped to reap the reward for 
work vicariously done, for thinking left 
undone. It cannot happen here. 
Victor L. JEPSEN 

Yakima Valley Junior College, 

Yakima, Washington 
JCJ 
MESA COLLEGE THEME SONG 

“It Won’t Be Long Now,” is the 
theme song of students, faculty members, 
and citizens of western Colorado as 
completion of the new $300,000 building 
of Mesa Junior College of Grand Junc- 
tion, rapidly nears completion. The 
building, which will be occupied in 
January, is financed by a $135,000 
PWA grant and a $165,000 bond issue. 
It is designed to accommodate over 
1000 regularly enrolled students and 
may also be utilized for adult education 
night classes and as a meeting and 
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entertainment center for western Colo- 
rado. 

Today, with an enrollment of 507 stu- 
dents, pioneers of the college can look 
back over a thirteen year period of prog- 
ress and hardships to 1925 and the 
first enrollment of 35 students. Grand 
Junction, a city of 17,000, is the metrop- 
olis of a vast cattle, orchard, and mining 
region including western Colorado and 
eastern Utah, an area of 50,000 square 
miles, equal in area to the state of Iowa. 
legislature passed a bill creating junior 
colleges in the state and appropriated 
$2,500 to Mesa county to buy a site 
for a building but gave nothing for the 
building or maintenance. An old dilapi- 
dated public school building was se- 
cured and rennovated. It has served to 
the present time. 

When the college was first started and 
for several years after its inception public 
spirited citizens donated freely to its 
support, and the University of Colorado 
paid the salaries of some of the in- 
structors. After trying vainly for twelve 
years to get the legislature to make an 
appropriation whereby the college would 
be recognized as a state institution and 
would be supplied with state funds, the 
patrons and administrators of the school 
had to be satisfied with a compromise in 
1937. The state of Colorado provided 
a system of junior colleges so that any 
county in the state that has a valuation 
of twenty million dollars and a combined 
school population of at least 3,500 may 
organize a county junior college district 
upon petition of 500 properly qualified 
electors, which must be followed by an 
election. 


Today basic financial support of the 
Colorado junior college system is in 
part both local and state. At Mesa 
College approximately 50 per cent of 
the income is received from the state 


public school fund. About 25 per cent 
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is received from Mesa county, and about 
25 per cent from fees, tuition, etc. The 
maximum county levy is 0.75 mills. 
Students who come from outside of 
Mesa county pay $25 tuition per quarter. 

The governing body of the college is 
composed of a board of five who are 
elected by the county school board 
members for a term of six years. 

At the present time the curriculum is 
making a rapid trend toward terminal, 
semi-professional, and adult type of 
courses. As important as the actual ex- 
pansion of the courses, the present ad- 
ministration believes that even more im- 
portant is the emerging philosophy of 
the college faculty, and the gradual 
realization on the part of the community 
that the junior college is not inferior to 
a four-year college but has valid educa- 
tional aims of its own which, although 
not in conflict with the aims of the uni- 
versity, are distinct from them in many 
ways. Teaching the regular academic 
curriculum may be done especially in 
such fields as social science, psychology, 
languages, art, and even some natural 
sciences in such a way as to contribute 
to the realization of immediate and 
personal ends. 

Although graduates of Mesa college 
have made enviable records in the senior 
colleges and universities they have at- 
tended, and although the college must 
continue to have a real obligation for 
advanced college work, the administra- 
tion strongly believes that that is not the 
chief purpose of the junior college. Mesa 
is now getting an overwhelming ma- 
jority of high school graduates from 
this immediate area and must recognize 
its duty in providing content and method 
suitable to the capacity and needs of 
the student. 


In the guidance program utilized in 
the college it is the endeavor to meet 
and discover the capabilities of the heter- 
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ogenous array of students entering, thru 
a series of tests covering intelligence, 
vocation, personality, and subject mat- 
ter, so that on a basis of these tests more 
adequate guidance can be given during 
the academic life of the student. Each 
student is first counseled by a member 
of the administrative staff and then as- 
signed to a counselor who has access to 
tests and utilizes them in the program. 

Varied social programs, club activi- 
ties, and athletics are fostered by the 
schoal to help the individual student find 
some field in which he is particularly 
interested. Some of these include inter- 
collegiate athletics, intramural sports, 
drama, journalism, band, orchestra, and 
social organizations. 

The future for Mesa College appears 
brilliant. The expanding curriculum, 
an enlarged faculty, increased enroll- 
ment, and a new plant indicate the pion- 
eering years of hardship will bear fruit 
and the College will continue to estab- 
lish itself as an important factor in the 
development of this western country. 

Horace J. WuBBEN 
President 
JCI 


PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 

The American College Personnel As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
in St. Louis on February 21 to 24 with 
the four general sessions devoted to the 
topics of Diagnosis and Counseling, 
Placement, Student Activities, and Per- 
sonnel Research. Junior college per- 
sonnel officers are particularly invited 
to attend. The program committee this 
year is made up of Hugh M. Bell, Chico 
State College, California; Earl W. An- 
derson, Ohio State University; Forrest 
H. Kirkpatrick, Bethany College; Karl 
W. Onthank, University of Oregon; Les- 
lie Blanchard, Hollins College; and C. 
Gilbert Wrenn, University of Minne- 
sota. 
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EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The evening junior college movement 
in Chicago has enjoyed such phenom- 
enal growth in the short period of its 
existence that it deserves wider notice. 
The Chicago Evening Junior Colleges 
consisting of Austin, Englewood, and 
Schurz, have an enrollment of 4,000 
students with a faculty of well over a 
hundred members. 


Two years ago these schools were 
founded by the Board of Education in 
response to a definite educational need. 
They were established primarily to give 
the person who is unable to pursue col- 
lege studies during the daytime an op- 
portunity to avail himself of the benefits 
of a junior college education. The cur- 
riculum was devised with the follow- 
ing objectives in view: 

(1) To provide the first two years of 
training for students seeking the tradi- 
tional four-year college education; (2) 
To provide a broad general training in 
the principal fields of knowledge for stu- 
dents who do not plan to attend higher 
institutions of learning; (3) To offer 
pre-professional courses for students who 
intend to enroll in professional schools; 
(4) To offer technical and vocational 
subjects at the college level which will 
assist students in their daily work in the 
industrial and business world; and (5) 
To provide a formalized program of 
adult education for those who are anx- 
ious to acquaint themselves with the 
attainments of western civilization. 


The administrative heads of the three 
colleges are as follows: Austin Evening 
Junior College, Hobart H. Sommers; 


Englewood Evening Junior College, Mat- 
thew Fitzgerald; Schurz Evening Junior 
College, Robert C. Keenan. 


That there is a definite place for the 
public evening junior college in Chicago 
has been demonstrated by the manner in 
which the young people have flocked to 
these schools. Though these colleges 
are still in the organizational stage, it is 
not too presumptuous to predict their 
future success. 


WHY I CAME TO COLLEGE 


Remember the girl who, asked why 
she was in college, replied: “I came to 
be went with, but I ain’t yet”? No girl 
so far has made such an answer at 
Eastern New Mexico College. One rea- 
son is that there are this year, out of the 
total of 700 students, 100 more boys 
than girls. Why, then, did they come to 
E.N.M.C. A survey just completed gives 
the answers. Wrote one: “Because my 
folks had money.” Said another: “Be- 
cause I had nothing to do at home.” 
Another was equally uncomplimentary, 
with: “Because I wanted to get away 
from home.” But by far the greater 
number of replies on the questionnaire 
went directly to the expected point: “To 
get an education.” Others: “To pre- 
pare for a vocation,” “To learn to get 
along with people.” Such serious rea- 
sons lead all the rest, being mentioned 
in each case by ten or more students. 
Reasons mentioned from five to six 
times: (1) To earn money and a living 
without doing manual labor; (2) To gain 
new friends; (3) To develop personal- 
ity; (4) Because friends were going; 
(5) For further social development. 
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MICHIGAN CERTIFICATION 
Specific requirements for a junior 
college certificate for instructors in the 
public junior colleges of Michigan have 
been adopted by the State Board of 
Education. The new junior college cer- 
tificate is described as follows: 


The junior college certificate represents a 
new policy in Michigan’s certification stand- 
ards. Heretofore no legal certificate was re- 
quired for teachers in colleges, whatever their 
classification. Under the new code this exemp- 
tion no longer exists for teachers in public 
junior colleges. For them the requirements 
are: (1) a Master’s degree or higher degree 
from an accredited institution of higher learn- 
ing, (2) the completion of a graduate major 
in a subject or subject field taught in the 
junior college, and (3) the completion of at 
least fifteen hours of professional work, includ- 
ing three hours in general psychology. Holders 
of a secondary-school certificate will, however, 
qualify for junior college teaching provided 
they meet the other specific standards set for 
that certificate. 


PLAYWRITING AT CHRISTIAN 

The publication “Christian College 
Prize Plays” started as a record of the 
efforts and achievements of Christian 
College (Missouri) students in the field 
of literary attainment. Within the last 
few years all of the plays have been 
placed upon the Federal Theater list 
and two have been published in well- 
known anthologies. 

Playwriting at Christian has become 
one of the most vital and animated ac- 
tivities in the literary work of the college. 
Every college freshman has been re- 
quired to write one play. The plays 
published in the volume of Christian 
College plays are not all that have been 
produced or have received recognition. 
They are simply typical of the best plays 
that have been written at the school. 

The value of such a publication being 
well established, Mrs. Mary Paxton 
Keeley, instructor in English and jour- 
nalism at the college, is editing a second 
volume this year stressing the fact that 
literary attainment can be regarded as 





a success only when it has been made 
available to a reading public. 


HESS ACTING PRESIDENT 

During the absence of President Byron 
S. Hollinshead of Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College the second semester, to 
serve as consultant for the General Edu- 
cation Board, as announced in the Jan- 
uary Journal, his duties will be assumed 
by Sterling E. Hess, of the Scranton- 
Keystone faculty, who will have the 
title of Acting President. 


MINNESOTA LAW 
Minnesota amended the junior college 
statute to provide that two or more 
school districts may cooperate in main- 
taining a junior college. Before any 
new public junior college is established, 
application must be made to the state 
board of education, which is required to 
make a survey of the need, ability and 
facilities of the district before approv- 
ing it. Any district maintaining a jun- 
ior college may provide transportation 
or board and room for its own resident 
students, and a district not maintaining 
a junior college may pay tuition fees 
to another district which maintains one. 
—From “State School Legislation of 
1939,” by M. M. Chambers, in School 

and Society, January 13, 1940. 


THE NIGHT LETTER 

For the past three years The Night 
Letter, a four-page weekly, has been 
published by the San Mateo Junior 
College Adult Center, California. Are 
there other junior colleges in the country 
which have a distinct publication for 
their evening adult enrollment? The 
issue for January 2 lists 67 courses of- 
fered during the winter quarter at San 
Mateo classified in the following fields: 
Americanization, arts, civic-social, com- 
merce and industry, expression, drama, 
languages, music, sciences, physical edu- 
cation and recreation. 
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THANKSGIVING AT MARS HILL 

Thanksgiving Day was observed this 
year in a manner which is becoming 
traditional at Mars Hill College, North 
Carolina. In the early morning, before 
the rising bell, a group of students and 
teachers, dressed in Indian and pilgrim 
costumes, moved about the campus and 
through the village singing hymns and 
patriotic songs. At breakfast the stu- 
dents were greeted by this picturesque 
group, which led them in a brief song 
service. At the chapel assembly the 
group appeared again, marching se- 
dately down the aisle to the platform, 
where members participated in the morn- 
ing program. The speaker for the oc- 
casion this year was Dr. H. K. Masteller, 
pastor of the Canton Baptist Church. 


TROJAN WOMEN 
Euripides classic drama, “The Trojan 
Women” was presented very success- 
fully by the students of Nazareth Junior 
College, Kentucky, November 17. 


PARIS IMPROVEMENTS 

During November approval was given 
to a WPA project for the construction 
of a new main building at Paris Junior 
College (Texas), approximately 262 feet 
by 168 feet in size, with two floors and 
a basement, of monolithic concrete de 
sien. WPA funds were allocated to the 
extent of $74,949; while those supplied 
by the college will amount to $165,516. 


THIRD YEAR WORK 
For the year 1939-40, the Eastern 
New Mexico College has been authorized 
to offer third year work in certain fields. 
These fields are as follows: art, business 
administration, English, music, science, 
social science, and teacher education. 


ALUMINUM DISPLAY CHART 

The Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has prepared 
a valuable display chart showing the 


history and chemistry of aluminum with 
samples illustrating the different stages 
and processes. It should prove dis- 
tinctly helpful in presenting the chem- 
istry of aluminum to junior college 
classes. This chart will be sent free of 
charge to chemistry instructors in junior 
colleges who will make their requests on 
the letterhead of the institution. The 
chart is not distributed to students. 


GODDARD ADULT SCHOOLS 

The month of January is used each 
year at Goddard College, Vermont, as a 
field and study period during which they 
carry on work away from the College. 
At that time the plant is available for the 
series of adult schools. This year the 
six following conferences and schools, 
lasting from two to four days each, have 
been held: School of Community Rec- 
reation, under the direction of Joseph A. 
Brislin, director of recreation, Works 
Project Administration, Rutland, Ver- 
mont; School of Municipal Affairs, un- 
der the direction of Raymond E. Bas- 
sett, instructor in social studies, Goddard 
College; Annual Vermont Cooperative 
Conference, under the direction of Ar- 
thur H. Packard, president of the Ver- 
mont State Farm Bureau; Men’s Liberal 
Church Conference, under the direction 
of Gerald R. Fitzpatrick, minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont; School of Arts and Crafts, under 
the direction of Anne Squire, instructor 
in art, Goddard College; and Conference 
on Current Educational Issues, under 
the chairmanship of William Heard Kil- 
patrick, emeritus professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


FOUR TRIPS PLANNED 
In Portales, New Mexico, 375 out of 
669 students of Eastern New Mexico 
College are planning this year to see a 
great deal of their own state and the rest 
of the continent—not in vacation time, 
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but as an integral part of the curriculum 
in the school year. Four excursions 
have been announced for this year; one 
over New Mexico; one through the 
Eastern states, one to Mexico City, and 
the last through the Western states to 
California. Each will take from one to 
three weeks. The Board of Regents 
provides a fund used for traveling ex- 
penses, by bus. Students pay their own 
incidental costs, estimated at $25 to $50 
for the various trips. 


GROWTH IN TEXAS 
In a report of the Committee on Edu- 
cational Progress Within the State which 
was published in the January issue of 
the Texas Outlook is given the following 
enrollment data concerning the growth 
of junior colleges in Texas over a period 


of five years: 
Publicly Controlled Junior Colleges 

















Long Term Summer 
1934-35 5,342 1,589 
1938-39 7,704 1,706 

Privately Controlled Junior Colleges 

Long Term Summer 
1934-35 2,775 826 
1938-39 2,092 357 

Negro Junior Colleges 

Long Term Summer 
1933-34 961 534 
1938-39 649 250 





MUSIC SET AT BLACKBURN 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has given to Blackburn College a 
music set, composed of six hundred 
records, an electric phonograph, a cata- 
log, a cabinet, and six volumes of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Muszi- 
cians. The records have been selected 
as an anthology of music, ancient and 
modern. 

This second Carnegie gift has already 
contributed to the cultural life of the 
college and the community. Programs 
of recorded music are being given regu- 
larly on Sunday afternoons by Miss 
Helen Hauck, librarian, and from time 
to time the daily chapel periods are 
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devoted to the playing of records from 
this set. Various departments and 
clubs have also made use of the records. 


GLASS EXHIBIT 


As the first exhibit of its kind to be 
held at the Hazleton Undergraduate 
Center this year, Dr. Lester Kieft, head 
of the chemistry department at the jun- 
ior college, arranged an exhibit of glass- 
ware used in chemistry research which 
was displayed in the laboratory prior to 
the Christmas recess. The display in- 
cluded various types of retorts, gradu- 
ates, and other glass. The materials 
going into the making of glass as well as 
glass wool and types of glass fiber were 


also exhibited. 
NEW LONDON REPORT 


The first annual report to the trustees 
of New London Junior College, Con- 
necticut, prepared by President R. P. 
Saunders, is a mimeographed document 
of 10 pages. It reviews the growth of 
the institution since its organization in 
1938, and its immediate needs in the 
way of buildings, curriculum expansion, 
and financial support. The new college 
opened last fall with an attendance of 
58 full-time day students and 60 evening 
students. Of the day students, 41 per 
cent are enrolled in transfer courses, 59 
per cent in terminal courses. Profes- 
sional improvement of the faculty is de- 
scribed as follows: 


The faculty meets for an hour each Friday 
morning to discuss current problems of the 
college. It then adjourns for luncheon and 
meets again in the afternoon for a considera- 
tion of some fundamental educational prob- 
lem such as the evaluation of student progress, 
the philosophy of the junior college, a state- 
ment of the purposes of the college, student 
guidance, and others. Several of the members 
of the faculty are planning to take work at 
university schools of education next summer 
and it is hoped that a systematic plan for 
professional improvement will evolve from the 
present discussions. All faculty meetings are 


informal. Free, animated, and very worthwhile 
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discussions make each a bright spot in the 
week for both the faculty members and the 
president. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews is sponsoring an observance of 
“Brotherhood Week” February 18-25, 
the week of Washington’s birthday. Jun- 
ior colleges, schools, universities and 
other educational groups are especially 
invited to participate in strengthening 
the loyalty of Americans to the spiritual 
values of our traditions. Suggestions 
and information may be secured from 
the national offices of the Conference, 


300 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTERS 


The mutually beneficial relationship 
of the five undergraduate centers of 
Pennsylvania State College to the other 
colleges and universities of Pennsylvania 
and neighboring states is clearly shown 
in a study by David B. Pugh, supervisor 
of undergraduate centers for the Col- 
lege, in his annual report on the work 
of the various centers. The Pennsy]l- 
vania State College is now operating 
junior college centers at Altoona, Du- 
Bois, Hazleton, Pottsville, and Union- 
town. 

The compilation disclosed that about 
125 students, since the founding of the 
first center five years ago, after having 
received one or both of the two years’ 
instruction afforded them in the under- 
graduate centers, have transferred to 
nearly 75 other institutions for further 
work leading to a degree. In many 
cases, it was pointed out, students would 
not have been in a financial position to 
obtain a degree from the institution of 
their choice had it not been for the exist- 
ence of an undergraduate center in their 
vicinity, thus enabling them to defray 
board and room expenses by living at 
home while attending classes during the 


first year or two of their college course. 

In his report Mr. Pugh stated that 
this facility of transfer illustrates one 
of the basic objectives of the Centers. 
He stated that they are not designed 
to serve as “feeders” to Pennsylvania 
State College, but are intended also to 
prepare students for advanced standing 
as sophomores or juniors at any insti- 
tution to which they may later wish to 
transfer. 


DEAN WILLIAMS RETURNS 
Wilbur L. Williams, Dean and Regis- 


trar at the Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College, La Plume, Pennsylvania, re- 
turned to his post on January 24 follow- 
ing a semester’s leave of absence spent in 
graduate study at Harvard University. 
Dean Williams, who holds his Master’s 
degree in history from Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a candidate for the doctorate 
in political science at Harvard. 


GRANDCHILDREN 


Forty-nine “grandchildren” (those 
whose parents or grandparents studied 
at Mars Hill) are enrolled this year at 
Mars Hill College, North Carolina. Are 
there other long established junior col- 
leges which have similar records to 
report? 


DEANS OF WOMEN 

The twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women will be held February 20-23, 
1940, at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis. The 
program covers a wide range of subjects 
in order to meet the needs of deans and 
advisers in many types of educational 
institutions from the junior high school 
level through the graduate school. 

The Junior College Section with Dean 
Amelia E. Clark, Colby Junior College, 
as Chairman, will discuss “A College 
Personnel Program” and “Understand- 
ing Our Students.” 
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ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 

Sixty-two per cent membership of 
eligible junior colleges in the Association 
as compared with 56 per cent at the 
same time last year is shown by an anal- 
ysis of the data published last month in 
the 1940 Directory. The following 
table shows the number of junior col- 
leges reported in each state, the number 
of members of the Association, and the 


percentage of membership. 
No. of Mem. of Pct. 


































































































State jr.colls. Assn. mem. 
Washington 8 8 100% 
New York 7 7 100 
New Hampshire —_..___.. 3 3 100 
Vermont 3 3 100 
West Virginia 3 3 100 
Arizona 2 2 100 
New Mexico 2 2 100 
Canal Zone l 1 100 
Virginia 13 12 92 
District of Columbia. 11 10 91 
Illinois > 19 83 
Maryland 6 h) 83 
Massachusetts 16 13 81 
Maine 5 4 80 
Nebraska 5 4 80 
Pennsylvania 23 18 78 
North Carolina 21 16 76 
Missouri 24 18 75 
Arkansas 8 6 75 
Kentucky 15 11 73 
cee __.. 14 10 71 
Connecticut _.__...... . BB 8 67 
Colorado —..........-_-- 6 4 67 
Utah 6 4 67 
Louisiana 3 2 67 
North Dakota _.......... 3 2 67 
New Jersey 11 7 64 
Minnesota 16 10 63 
Ohio ___. 8 5 63 
Tennessee ' 12 7 58 
Mississippi 21 12 57 
Florida 7 4 57 
Alabama 9 5 56 
Kansas 24 13 54 
California 64 34 53 
Texas 40 20 50 
Idaho 4 2 50 
Montana _...——t—(‘i‘i;t;éC~SS 2 50 
SD -cxcicnonsaninindchion 2 1 50 




















Oklahoma 29 14 48 
Georgia 20 7 35 
Wisconsin 6 2 33 
Iowa __.. 36 10 28 
South Carolina 11 3 27 
Indiana 4 1 25 
South Dakota 4 1 25 








9795 395 62% 

This record shows a distinct improve- 
ment over last year, but there is still 
room for further improvement. This 
year there are 8 states with 29 colleges 
having 100 per cent membership; last 
year only 4 states with 8 colleges. This 
year shows 19 states with over 75 per 
cent membership; last year only 11. This 
year finds only 7 states with less than 50 
per cent membership; last year 14 states. 
Unfortunately, however, the states with 
less than 60 per cent membership include 
some of those with a particularly large 
number of junior colleges, including the 
following with a dozen or more each: 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Kansas, Califor- 
nia, Texas, Oklahoma, Georgia, and 
lowa. 

When grouped by regional associa- 
tions, the 575 junior colleges of the 
country vary from 81 per cent to 53 per 
cent of membership. A summary on 
this basis is given below: 


Regional No.of Mem.of Pet. 

Association jr.colls. Assn. mem. 
Middle States _........ _ 59 48 81% 
New England _.........._ 39 31 79 
Northwest _........ incase 24 17 71 
Southern _.................. 172 99 58.14 
North Central _... .... 217 126 58.07 
Western _....CtC«éO 34 53 





979 399 62% 
Should not the membership of the 


national association include at least 75 
per cent (431 institutions) of the 575 
junior colleges in the country? Or 
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preferably 80 per cent (460 institutions), 
or even 85 per cent (489 institutions), 
if it is too much to hope for 100 per 
cent membership? Attention of state 
and regional groups is invited to their 
records as indicated by the data given 
above. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


Significant recognition of the junior 
college movement in American higher 
education came at the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors at New Orleans in De- 
cember when it was voted to open mem- 
bership in this outstanding and influ- 
ential professional organization to in- 
structors in junior colleges. The con- 
stitutional amendment, recommended by 
the Council and by a special Committee 
of the Association (See Junior College 
Journal, September 1939, p. 36, and 
November 1939, p. 173) was unani- 
mously adopted at the New Orleans 
meeting. This amendment makes in- 
structors in approved junior colleges 
eligible for active membership in the 
Association. At its spring meeting in 
April the Council of the Association will 
determine the criteria for placing junior 
colleges on their approved list. As soon 
as this action is taken it will be reported 
to the American Association of Junior 
Colleges for publication in the Junior 
College Journal. Until this April meet- 
ing of the Council applications for mem- 
bership from junior college faculty mem- 
bers cannot be received. 


TERMINAL STUDY 

Important plans for the development 
of the study of junior college terminal 
education were made at a meeting of 
the Administrative Committee of the 
Study in Washington, December 28. 

It is expected that three major publi- 
cations will be prepared and published 
during 1940. One will be an extensive 


annotated bibliography The Literature 
of Junior College Terminal Education. 
It is estimated that this will contain from 
1500 to 2000 entries. A second, Status 
of Junior College Terminal Education, 
will present the general status of ter- 
minal education as it now exists in the 
junior colleges of the country. The 
third projected publication, Why Junior 
College Terminal Education, will present 
the general background and reasons, 
both theoretical and practical, for ter- 
minal curricula in the junior college. 

A second major project involves the 
development of plans for individual in- 
stitutions to make a series of studies and 
surveys concerning terminal education 
in their own localities. The first of 
these will probably be a follow up study 
of graduates and former students who 
have not continued their formal educa- 
lion after leaving junior college. 

In order to secure suggestions from 
men in the field as well as to interpret 
the proposed study to them, a series of 
25 conferences in states or groups of 
adjacent states are planned. A few of 
these may be held in April and May, but 
most of them will probably be arranged 
for September and October. 

After considerable discussion concern- 
ing the official name of the new study it 
was agreed to designate it as the study 
of “Junior College Terminal Education” 
and the general committee in charge of 
it. formerly the Policy Committee yof 
ihe Association, as the “Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education,” 
with the smaller committee in direct 
charge as the “Administrative Commit- 
tee.” 


Tentative arrangements were made for 
special cooperation with a committee of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Miss Ivol Spofford chairman, which 
had been appointed to make an explora- 
tory study of home economics in the 
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junior college. It was agreed to hold the 
next meeting of the Commission at the 
Tiger Hotel, Columbia, Missouri, March 
3; and the next meeting of the Admin- 
istrative Committee at the same place, 
February 28. 


NEW STAFF MEMBER 


Professor Edward F. Mason, assistant 
professor of journalism of the state uni- 
versity of Iowa, and editor of the Jowa 
Publisher, joined the staff of the Asso- 
ciation February first as director of 
public relations. He will be concerned 
particularly with the interpretation of 
the terminal aspects of junior college 
education throughout the country. Pro- 
fessor Mason is a graduate of Whitman 
College and of the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism. He has had many years 
experience on the editorial staffs of lead- 
ing newspapers, both East and West. 
Prior to his service at Iowa he was 
director of publicity and professor of 
journalism at the University of Idaho. 


DIRECTORY ERRORS 


Through an unfortunate error in 
printing, the names of St. Genevieve of 
the Pines and St. Mary’s School and 
Junior College, two junior colleges for 
women in North Carolina, were inter- 
changed in the Directory published in 
the January issue of the Journal. Ad- 
dress and all other information given 
for St. Genevieve should apply to St. 
Mary’s and vice versa. 

Another slip of the printer credited 
Christian College, Missouri, to the 
P.E.O. Sisterhood, instead of to the 
Disciples. Cottey College also in Mis- 


souri and two lines lower in the Direc- 
tory, should of course have been indi- 
cated as conducted under the auspices 


of the P.E.O. 


The editor regrets exceedingly these 
unfortunate errors, all of which hap- 
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pened at the printing office after the last 
page proofs had been carefully checked 
in the Association office. They are cor- 
rected in the reprints to be distributed 
as a separate directory in a 32-page 
booklet Junior College Directory 1940, 


EXCHANGE ARRANGEMENTS 


Should the Association definitely or- 
ganize a plan for exchange of instruc- 
tors between member institutions? At- 
tention is called to the letter from Dr. 
Tempe Allison in further discussion of 
the question raised by Miss Maddux in 
the December issue. This subject may 
be up for discussion at the annual meet- 
ing at Columbia. 


CONVENTION ATTENDANCE 


A summary of postcards received at 
the Washington office up to February 1 
indicates assured or probable attendance 
at the twentieth annual meeting at Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, of more than 325 
representatives of junior colleges in all 
parts of the country from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Expectation of attendance 
included approximately 200 from pri- 
vately controlled junior colleges, 135 
from publicly controlled institutions. As 
a special feature, ten of the original 34 
individuals who organized the Associa- 
tion at St. Louis twenty years ago, have 
promised to attend the anniversary ban- 
quet Friday evening at which Miss 
Maude Adams and Dr. George F. Zook 
will be the principal speakers. Attention 
is called to the complete preliminary pro- 
gram on pages 305 and 306 of this issue. 


JCJ 


The junior college seems destined to 
develop in a large number of communi- 
ties to serve essentially the surrounding 
area, although not necessarily just the 
town or city in which it is located.— 


Frep J. Ketty, U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion. 
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Josran _L. Geist and M. T. GARRETTE, 
Prose Projects: An Anthology, with 
Exercises, for Students of Composi- 
tion. F.S. Crofts and Co., New York, 
1939. 373 pages. 

The authors of this volume are the 
coordinator of English in the three Chi- 
cago city junior colleges and an instruc- 
tor in one of them Wright. The vol- 
ume follows a definite plan rather con- 
sistently throughout its nine sections— 
paragraph, practical narrative, practical 
description, definition, analysis, criti- 
cism, informal essay, argument, and in- 
vestigation. The number of illustrations 
of each type of writing vary from three 
to eight and are taken for the most 
part from contemporary material in the 
current magazines. They are well se- 
lected to hold student interest. Each 
section consists of an introductory 
sketch, illustrative examples, an analyti- 
cal resume for each example, and a 
project for examination and discussion. 
These resumes and projects are printed 
on perforated pages to make them readily 
detachable for convenience in submit- 
ting them to the instructor, when they 
have been filled out by the instructor. 
This is a feature, incidentally, which will 
prevent the use of second hand copies! 
The volume is designed for use as the 
basis for a year’s work in composition. 


E. G. WiLL1amson, How to Counsel Stu- 
dents. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1939. 562 pages. 


In this important new text the author 
adapts the principles, procedures, and 
techniques of clinical psychology to the 
adjustment problems of high school and 





Vew Books 





college students. The book gives the 
reader an understanding of the place of 
personnel work in education, shows him 
in detailed steps how to analyze, diag- 
nose, and counsel students, and explains 
the practical application of the tech- 
niques of personnel work in the solution 
of problems of personality development, 
educational achievement, occupational 
orientation, financial aid, and job place 
ment and health. The author states that 
“in the junior college the entire program 
of vocational and educational adjust- 
ment for an individual should be re- 
viewed most carefully and every previous 
diagnosis rechecked.” His own numer- 
ous suggestions throughout the book 
should aid the junior college counselor 
in doing this more effectively. Concern- 
ing the role of the public junior college 
he further states that in many cases it 
“will promote greater articulation be- 
tween high school and college, reduce 
much of the bewilderment of college 
entrants, and bolster their morale by 
easing the shock of a sudden assumption 
of self-responsibility.” Selected read- 
ings are well chosen and a comprehen- 
sive index makes the wealth of material 
more convenient for ready reference. 


JaMEs H. Smita, The Reading of Poetry. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1939. 
442 pages. 

The author, an instructor in Culver 
Military Academy Junior College, has 
developed the concept of presenting 
poetry to a class by means of a series of 
problems, frequently in multiple choice 
form. For example the first exercise in 
the chapter on “Enrichment” asks the 
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student to “select from the choices given 
below the proper expressions for en- 
riching these structural statements :” 


I wandered lonely— 
as a man can be who has lost his companions 
as a cloud that floats over vales and hills 
as a ship that has been deserted on the ocean 
When all at once I saw— 
a crowd, a host, of golden 
a tremendous bed of beautiful 
what seemed a marching army of 
daffodils, etc. 
and so on to the line: 


A poet could not but be gay in such 
(a happy, a jocund, a jolly) company. 
An instructor using the book will 


doubtless find that none of its provisions 
is of greater value than that of opening 
to students the possibility of argument 
and discussion after they have worked 
through any given exercise. A variety 
of graphic devices make more vivid and 
meaningful the mechanics and_tech- 
niques of poetry. Some fifty classic 
poems are made the subject of a wide 
variety of stimulating exercises and 
problems. 


Louis SHoreEs, Basic Reference Works. 
American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, 1939. 472 pages. 

This volume by the director of the 
Library School of Peabody College is 
an introduction to the evaluation, study, 
and use of reference materials with spe- 
cial reference to a group of 172 numbered 
titles and 254 footnote references. While 
intended primarily for library school 
use, it will be found indispensable for 
every working junior college librarian. 
It would lighten the work of the libra- 
rian greatly if much of its contents were 
familiar to every instructor who has oc- 
casion to refer to the library for fugi- 
tive or systematic information. A peru- 
sal of the chapter on dictionaries, for 
example, will reveal much information 
that is of interest and significance and 
value to every member of an institution’s 
staff. Other chapters deal with encyclo- 
pedias, yearbooks, handbooks, direc- 


tories, representations, serials, indexes, 
government publications, bibliographies, 
library science, history, social science, 
science, applied science, arts, literature, 
and philosophy and religion. 


SARA M. BARBER, Speech Education. 
Little, Brown and Company. Boston. 


1939. 


Beginning with the first study unit 
which provides for a survey of class 
needs and interests, this book is very 
usable, either as a text or as supple- 
mentary reading in speech classes. It 
should be found most effective in awak- 
ening the student’s interest in improv- 
ing his own speech. The short intro- 
ductory chapters discussing the social, 
economic, and cultural aspects of speech 
are especially well adapted to classroom 
work in which the speech problems of 
the individual members are considered. 
At the end of each chapter are stimulat- 
ing questions and suggested topics for 
class discussion. Although the material 
is technical in certain sections, as where 
the author deals with sound waves, the 
voice mechanism, and the phonetic al- 
phabet, the exercises throughout the 
book make it a most practical text. Of 
special interest are the helpful sugges- 
tions on dramatic interpretation and 
play production, choral and radio speak- 
ing, round-table and panel discussions. 
Quotations of prose and poetry—a fine 
combination of old favorites and new 
writings—make up a large part of the 
book, and help to make it a worthy addi- 
tion to any library, as well as valuable 
for classroom use. 

MarcGarET NOTTER 


Epwarp V. Mites, Jr., Manual of Teach- 
ers College Accounting. American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1940. 

This is a companion volume to Finan- 
cial Reports for Colleges and Univer- 
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sities by the National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education, and to the Account- 
ing Manual for Colleges. The develop- 
ment of the manual grew out of a need 
for uniform accounting in teacher col- 
leges. The American Association of 
Teachers Colleges appointed a committee 
to cooperate with the Financial Advisory 
Service of the American Council on 
Education in the preparation of this 
work. The present volume was pre- 
pared with the purpose in mind of 
assisting not only the teachers college, 
but also to serve as a guide to liberal 
arts colleges, junior colleges, and other 
institutions of higher education. It re- 
views briefly the fundamental principles 
of college accounting. It begins by 
analyzing the accounting system and es- 
tablishing a chart of accounts. From 
this point budgetary control is explained 
in its relation to the accounting system. 
An accounting system is then developed 
in great detail, beginning with the gen- 
eral ledger, and all necessary records 
and forms are brought into the discus- 
sion. A complete set of financial state- 
ments is also presented. The book pre- 
sents a complete plan for coordinating 
the budget, the accounting system, and 
the financial statements. This book 
should prove invaluable as a reference 
work for all college business officers. 


Joun B. PARKER and Joun J. CLARKE, 
An Introduction to Animal Biology. 
C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, Missouri, 
1939. 503 pages. 


From their years of teaching experi- 
ence at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica the authors have developed a text 
which is suitable for a one semester 
introductory text in this important field. 
Their selection of material from the 
vast amount that is available and its ar- 
rangement in systematic form is such as 


to be practical for the beginning student 
in giving him a working knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of the field. 
Illustrations are numerous, and clearly 
drawn. Appendices give a tabulated ar- 
rangement of the chief groups of ani- 
mals and an extensive glossary of tech- 
nical terms. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AMERICAN YOUTH Commission, A Program of 
Action for American Youth. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1939. 20 pages. 

IsAtAaH Bowman, The Graduate School in 
American Democracy. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation (Bulletin 1939, No. 10), Washington, 
D. C. 70 pages. 

J. Harvey Carin and Henry G. Bapcer, Non- 
Salaried Service and Living Endowment. 
Financial Advisory Service, American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 1939. 
16 pages. 

Kart C. Garrison, The Psychology of Excep- 
tional Children. Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1940. 351 pages. 

Henry W. Hoitmes (Chairman), Educational 
Research: Its Nature, Essential Conditions, 
and Controlling Concepts. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C. 189 
pages. 

Wiwnett D. Knott, The Influence of Tax- 
Leeway on Educational Adaptability. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1939. 84 pages. 

Jonn H. McNeety, Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions in the Scheme of State Government. 
U. S. Office of Education, (Bulletin, 1939, 
No. 3), Washington, D. C. 108 pages. 

C. S. Marsu (Editor), Coordination of Ac- 
crediting Activities. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1939. 49 
pages. 

Motion Picture Project, Films on War and 
American Neutrality. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1939. 45 
pages. 

Cuar_es F. Rew, Bibliography of the Island 
of Guam. H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 
1939. 102 pages. 

Reep Smitn, Learning to Write in College. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1939. 586 
pages. 

L. H. Soper and JosepH SaAMtLer, Group 
Methods in Vocational Guidance. The Fur- 
row Press, New York, 1938. 111 pages. 

IvaL SPAFFORD et al, Home Economics in Gen- 
eral Education at the Secondary Level. 
Burgess Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, 1939. 82 pages. 
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3642. Williams, Robert L., “Present 
Practice in Admitting Students by 
Transfer in 437 American Colleges 
and Universities,” Journal of the Am- 
erican Association of Collegiate Regis- 


trars, 14:227-74 (April 1939). 


A very extensive and detailed study of 
practices. Includes reports from 42 junior 
colleges. In answer to question, “Do senior 
colleges allow juniors to attend junior col- 
lege summer sessions for credit?” 55 senior 
colleges answered “yes” without qualifica- 
tion, 56 “yes” with qualifications, and 240 
“no.” 

3643. Wilgus, A. C., “Centralized De- 
centralization in Higher Education,” 
School and Society, 45:716-18 (May 
22, 1937). 


Discussion of relations of junior colleges 
and senior colleges in desirable educational 
reorganization. “It is trite to remark that 
junior colleges are on the increase, but it 
is important to point out that this increase 
is significant, and it is possible to predict 
that the number will continue to increase for 
some time.” 

3644. Woellner, Robert C., Require- 
ments for Certification of Teachers 
and Administrators: Elementary and 
Secondary Schools and Junior Col- 
leges (1939 edition), University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago (1939) (mim- 
eographed). 

A reference work for those wishing ac- 
curate information concerning state certi- 


fication requirements for teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 


3645. Yust, Walter, 1939 Britannica 
Book of the Year, Encyclopedia Bri- 





* This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], No. 
2), which contained the first 1600 titles of this 
numbered sequence. Assistance is requested 
from authors of publications which should be 
included. 


tannica Company, Chicago (1939), 
748 pages. 
Includes brief discussion of the junior 
college, pp. 625-26, 696. 
3646. Apams, F. J., “Vitalizing a Col- 


lege Library,” Education Abstracts, 


4:281. (October 1939). 
Review of book with same title by B. L. 
Jchnson. See No. 3675. 

3647. ALLEN, JoHN S., “Junior Colleges 
in New York State,” School and So- 
ciety, 49:578-80. (May 6, 1939). 

Discussion of the junior college aspects 
and implications of the recommendations of 
the New York State Regents’ Inquiry 
Commission. 

3648. AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 
BULLETIN, “Junior Colleges,” Ameri- 
can Youth Commission Bulletin, 4:3. 


(October 1939). 


Reviews of two recent publications by 
Wayne Davis and W. C. Eells. See No. 
3540 and No. 3550. 


3649. ANDERSON, Ernar J., “Promoting 
a Junior College,” School Executive, 
59:17-18. (October 1939). 


Description of the steps involved in de- 
veloping favorable decision with reference 
to the establishment of Maine Township 
Junior College in Illinois. 


3650. BrumBaucH, A. J., “Proceedings 
of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education,” North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly, 14:35-67. (July 
1939). 


Reports action relative to accreditation of 
junior colleges and gives lists of the 4 
junior colleges accredited by the North 
Central Association, as well as supplemen- 
tary lists of all junior colleges accredited by 
the Middle States, New England, Southern, 
and Northwest Associations. 


3651. Burk, J. E., “Development of the 
Junior College in the South,” Southern 
Association Quarterly, 3:411-15. (Au 
gust 1939). 
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A radio address at Memphis, Tennessee, 
in connection with the forty-third annual 
meeting of the Southern Association. Shows 
the general development of the junior col- 
lege idea in the United States and particu- 
Jarly in the Southern states. 


2652. BUTTENHEIM, Haro S., The 
American School and University, 
American School Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York, 1939. 609 pp. 

Includes list of junior college presidents 
(pp. 562-65). 

3653. Butts, R. FREEMAN, The College 
Charts Its Course, McGraw Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1939. 464 pp. 


Contains brief consideration of the junior 
college (pp. 200-02, 389-92, and 423-25). 
For review see Junior College Journal (No- 
vember 1939) 10:175. 


3654. CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “California 
Men Named on Junior College Policy 
Committee,” California Schools, 10: 
264. (October 1939). 


An account of the organization and work 
of the Policy Committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 


3655. Carr, I. N. (Editor), “Inaugura- 
tion of Hoyt Blackwell as President 
of Mars Hill College,” Mars Hill Col- 
lege Quarterly, 35:1-67. (December 


1938). 

Includes text of addresses by C. E. 
Brewer, E. F. Watson, Hoyt Blackwell, C. 
A. Erwin, M. A. Huggins, T. Kitchen, E. J. 
Coltrane (“Greetings from the American 
Association of Junior Colleges”), H. G. 
Noffsinger, E. C. Jones, J. A. McLeod, W. 
R. Wagoner, F. P. Graham, and J. W. In- 
zer. Also addressed at a supplementary 
symposium “The Essential Function of the 
Small Christian College in the Light of 
Current Trends in Education” by J. L. 
Hill, R. W. Lloyd, F. W. Boatwright, Curtis 
Bishop, H. T. Hunter, and W. N. Johnson. 


3656. CHAMBERS, M. M., “Legislation on 
State Education,” Nation’s Schools, 
24:49-51 (October 1939). 


Includes report on new junior college 
legislation in Minnesota. 
“The 


3657. CHRIST-JANER, ALBERT, 
Teaching of Art Appreciation in Col- 
lege and High School,” School and 
Society, 50:563-66 (October 28, 
1939). 
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Includes discussion of practices at Ste- 
phens College, Missouri, where author is 
head of the art department. 


3658. CLray, Mary, “Looking at Our 
Texas Junior College Libraries,” 
Texas Outlook, 23:37-40 (October 
1939). 


A careful study of fourteen major fac- 
tors in the libraries of 22 junior colleges in 
Texas. Includes consideration of enroll- 
ment, librarians, basic book guides, train- 
ing in use of library, relation to high school 
library, volumes, periodicals, appropria- 
tions, access to collections, hours and days 
of service, professional assistants, student 
help, use of the library, and public library 
service in junior college communities. 


3659. CLoup, A. J., “Junior Colleges,” 
Sierra Educational News, 35:22 (No- 


vember 1939). 

A history of the California Junior College 
Federation and statement of its objectives 
and methods. 


3660. CoLtyer, G. A., “Evaluating Jun- 
ior College Guidance Programs,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 14:353-57 (October 1939). 


Develops and explains an “Evaluation 
Instrument Chart” based upon two charts 
for distinguishing general behavior objec- 
tives and specific behaviour patterns. Cov- 
ers useful tests available in fields of voca- 
tions, leisure time, home living, personal 
personal living, and socio-civic activities. 


3661. Coox, W. W. (Chairman), “Or- 
ganization and Policy: Report of Com- 
mittee O”, Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, 
25 :429-36 (October 1939). 


Recommends amendment to the consti- 
tution of the Association to permit mem- 
bership in the Association on the part of 
instructors in junior colleges. 


3662. CoyLe, IRvIN F., “Reconditioning 


Pays its Way,” School Executive, 58: 
28-29 (June 1939). 


A report on plant improvements at the 
Junior College of Flat River, Missouri. “It 
is not contended that the qualitative im- 
provements pointed out are great enough 
to warrant extraordinary consideration; nor 
is it implied that the plant improvements 
have been responsible altogether for the 
improvements in holding power, attendance, 
and grades. It is believed, however, that 
the physical and the qualitative improve- 
ments are not without significant relation- 
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ship. It is believed that the physical changes 
described helped to make the students and 
instructors happier and to make various 
functions of the school proceed more ef- 
ficiently.” 


3663. DreaL, L. L., “Office Practice at 
Armstrong College,” Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, 14:15-16 (June 1939). 


Description and illustrations of the prac- 
tices followed at Armstrong Junior College, 
California. “Business education, especially 
that of office practice, to be most effective, 
should be based on situations that actually 
prevail in business and governmental offices 
today.” 


3664. DoucLass, AuBREY A., “Junior 
College Conference,” California 
Schools, 10:228-29 (September 1939) . 

Statement of progress on the California 
study of junior colleges. 

3665. Eetts, WALTER C., “Educating 
for the ‘Semi-profession’,” What the 
Colleges Are Doing (Ginn and Co.) 
94:6 (February 1939). 


Extensive quotations from the author’s 
editorial “Vocational or Semi-Professional” 
in Junior College Journal 9:61-62 (Novem- 
ber 1938). 


3666. EIKENBERRY, D. H., Suggested 
Studies in Secondary Education: A 
List of Problems for Research, Civic 
Education Service, Washington, D. C., 
1939. 101 pp. 


A list of several hundred research prob- 
lems compiled by a subcommittee of the 
National Committee on Coordination in 
Secondary Education. Includes a section 
on “Junior College” by W. C. Eells (pub- 
lished earlier in Junior College Journal 
(November 1938) 9:91-93) pages 87-89; 
one on “Junior College Business Educa- 
tion” by E. G. Blackstone, pages 35-36; and 
occasional references to junior college prob- 
lems in other sections. 


3667. EurtcH, ALVIN C., “General Edu- 
cation in the American College,” 
School and Society, 50:417-21 (Sep- 
tember 30, 1939). 


Includes discussion of the work in general 
education at Stephens College, Missouri. 


3668. Foster, EMery M. (Editor), “Bi- 
ennial Survey of Education, 1934- 
1936, Vol. II. (U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion Bulletin, 1937, No. 2) Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C.. 1939. 931 pp. 


Contains much sstatistical information, 
unfortunately somewhat out of date, con- 
cerning junior colleges. 


3669. Gavin, HELENA, and ScHWwanrz- 


MAN, Epna B., Patterns in Expository 


Writing. Woodrow Wilson Junior 
College, Chicago, 1939. 180 pp. 


A guide for class wark written by two 
instructors in Woodrow Wilson Junior Col- 
lege. For further notice see Junior College 
Journal, 10:176 (November 1939). 


3670. Hamon, Ray L., “Plant Develop- 


ment for Higher Education, Including 
Junior Colleges,” Review of Educa- 
tional Research, 8:423-25 (October 
1938). 

Includes summary and characterization 


of recent studies of “junior college facili- 
ties” by Carpenter, Chamberlain, and Har- 





beson. 











JUNIOR COLLEGE SERVICE 


THE STAFF of the American College Bureau 
is particularly well equipped to render 
effective service in counsel and placement 
of administrative and faculty personnel in 
junior colleges. Members of our staff have 
been closely associated with the develop- 
ment of the junior college movement since 
its early days. In case of vacancy, we give 
careful study to the requirements of admin- 
istrators and heads of departments. In the 
interest of the individual college administra- 
tor or teacher, we make a careful study of 
your assets in order to promote your profes- 
sional growth. We carefully analyze the 
requirements, both of the employing execu- 
tive and those of the registrant seeking 
advancement, for the best interests of each. 
Our service is nation wide. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 
Lewis W. Smith, Director 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 











